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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@—— 
R. GLADSTONE has been confined to his room all the 
week by a troublesome cold, which does not, however, 
inspire any serious anxiety. His absence from the House of 
Commons has, perhaps, rather multiplied than diminished the 
number of rumours as to his Irish policy,—rumours which may 
all be carefully disregarded as utterly devoid of authority. 
We may be quite sure of this, that Mr. Gladstone will 
keep his secret well, and that nothing will be known con- 
cerning his policy before ‘the Ides of March” at earliest, and 
probably not so soon. In the meantime, the public are very 
eager for some plan which will rid them of the haunting pro- 
blem what to do with Ireland, and how to get rid of Irish 
obstruction. They eagerly desire a simple solution, and they 
are quite right. But they will not get one. ‘There are only 
twosimple solutions, —to hold on as we are with a little healthy 
tenacity of purpose, or to sever the bond between Ireland and 
Great Britain altogether. Neither solution is even under con- 
sideration, and no other can be in any sense simple. Whatever 
may be proposed will be full of prospective difficulties and 
complications of every shade and degree of intensity. 


Mr. Labouchere’s resolution of Friday week, declaring that 
no man ought to legislate by hereditary right, was only defeated 
by a majority of 36, no less than 166 Members voting for it, 
against 202. That is not pleasant reading for the Peers, and 
the debate itself is still less so, the speakers hardly caring to 
defend the Upper House in a serious spirit. Mr. Gladstone 
himself, though opposing the resolution as too broad, stated 
that, in his opinion, “the nation has much to complain of in 
regard to the legislative action of the House of Lords.” They 
never, it was true, pushed resistance to the point of revolution; 
but that was an insufficient reason for content. He was not 
himself inclined to the total abolition of the hereditary prin- 
ciple; but “though there is a case for a large and im- 
portant change,” the time is not yet opportune. ‘The 
question was a very large one,and it should not be dealt 
with piecemeal, or through the medium of abstract resolu- 
tions. Mr. Gladstone strongly praised the Peers who did work 
outside the House, and the general impression conveyed by his 
speech is that he would not abolish the House of Lords, but would 
i some way select its more capable members, and strengthen 
them by the appointment of picked assessors. There was a 
consensus throughout the House, to which Mr. Gladstone called 
attention, that the Lords must be reformed. 


Lord Hartington delivered a speech of considerable import- 
auce to the Eighty Club, by whom he was entertained at dinner, 
yesterday week, He spoke of the Liberal Party as having set 
‘a motion all the most powerful of the agencies by which the 
country is now benefiting,—those which have made higher educa- 
ton, growing refinement, and extended sympathies the chief char- 





acteristics of our age. The recent extension of the franchise, too, 
would, it was hoped, give a great impulse’to all those liberalising 
agencies, and it was therefore that Lord Hartington had looked 
with confidence to the General Election. When the appeal to 
the people was made, no doubt was entertained that states- 
men of all parties were agreed in regarding any dissolution of 
the Legislative Union with Ireland as out of the question. Mr. 
Gladstone’s consent to examine this question had changed the 
whole aspect of the political situation. It was due to him to 
give the most respectful attention to any proposals that he 
should make, and Lord Hartington earnestly repudiated any 
wish to force his hand or embarrass his Government. Still, 
it could not be denied that the Liberal Party are entirely 
unpledged on this completely new issue; that it is not 
only their right, but their duty, to judge for themselves 
whether the changes to be proposed seem likely to injure 
Ireland, or to loosen the bonds in which the Empire is held 
together; and they cannot possibly rid themselves of this 
responsibility simply by throwing it upon the shoulders of the 
largely increased Parnellite Party. Lord Hartington holds that 86 
Irish Home-rulers cannot be permitted to dictate to 584 Members 
who have other interests to consider, and he believes that the 
country at large must give its vote purely on the policy proposed, 
without allowing either the influence of individual statesmen, or 
party considerations, to overrule its conscientious judgment. 
Lord Hartington’s reception by a Liberal Club which is com- 
posed chiefly of young men was extremely cordial, and even 
sympathetic. 


The Anarchist mania is rising to strange heights in France. 
On Friday week, a man, believed to be named Gallo, though 
he himself gives a Polish name, walked into the gallery of the 
Bourse, and flung down a bottle filled with liquid among the 
brokers congregated on the floor. He expected it to explode, 
and as it did not, he drew a revolver, and fired five shots at the 
assembled brokers, the bullets, fortunately, striking only the 
floor and the wall. He was knocked down and taken to the 
station, and before the investigating Magistrate avowed his crime 
with the utmost coolness. He meant massacre, he says,and regrets 
he failed, his intention having been to give a shock to the bour- 
geois system of society. He was once imprisoned for coining, but 
since then has been a compositor ; he speaks five languages, and, 
in the opinion of the police, is a regular and formidable agent of 
the Anarchists. What good he proposed to do by murdering 
innocent brokers, is to most men absolutely unintelligible ; but it 
seems clear that he was ready to give his life for his own idea, 
which could in no way tend to his own benefit. It is this mix- 
ture of philanthropy with criminality and folly which is so 
startling in the new fanatics; but we suppose it has existed 
before in some religious persecutors. They, however, thought 
they were ensuring the safety of their own souls, while the new 
men do not believe that they possess any. 

A graceful and deserved compliment was paid to Lord Iddes- 
leigh on Monday. He was entertained at Willis’s Rooms by 
150 gentlemen from both parties, most of them Peers or 
Members, who presented him with a splendid testimonial of the 
esteem in which he has been held. The subscriptions for this 
purpose, though limited in individual amount, ran up, the Times 
says—bnt is the Times right P—to the sum of £12,000 (?). Lord 
Herschell proposed his health, in a speech in which he said 
that, after serving for thirty years in the House of Commons, 
he had quitted it with troops of friends and without a single 
enemy, and had earned the esteem and regard of those 
to whom for years he had been violently opposed. Lord 
Iddesleigh knew how to deal hard blows, but never used the 
poison which rankles ina wound. It was as important to the 
State that the Opposition should be well led as that the Govern- 
ment should, and he had led it well. Lord Iddesleigh, in 





Teturning thanks, was quite overcome with emotion, and 
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confined himself mainly to expressions of admiration for 
the House of Commons, and of his own regret at quitting 
an Assembly “which was my life.” He urged his audience 
not to forget, in their desire for quicker legislation, that 
the House of Commons, by its slow processes, by threshing 
out everything, and representing all sides, made its legislation 
“acceptable to the nation.” hat is not quite true as to Ireland, 
we fear; but as to the rest of the nation it is the truth, and 
justifies the House of Commons just as the jury-box is justified 
by the resulting confidence in the law. 


Mr. Dillwyn on Tuesday brought on, at eight o’clock,—after 
a wearisome preliminary debate on a private Bill in relation to 
the Manchester Ship Canal,—his resolution affirming “ that as 
the Church of England in Wales has failed to fulfil its pro- 
fessed object as a means of promoting the religious interests of 
the Welsh people, and ministers to only a small minority of the 
population, its continuance as an Established Church in the 
Principality is an anomaly and injustice which ought no longer 
to exist.” He urged that in spite of the non-existence of 
any official religions census, it is certain, from the carefully 
prepared religious statistics of the Nonconformists themselves, 
that the Charch of England cannot rank higher than third 
among the religious denominations of Wales, the Congrega- 
tionalists coming first with 253,000, the Calvinistic Methodists 
next with 250,000, and the Church of England certainly coming 
not higher than third with 217,000 members. Besides these, 
the Baptists number 144,000, the Wesleyans 78,000, the Roman 
Catholics 50,000, the Primitive Methodists 17,000, and smaller 
sects 8,000. As the whole population of Wales numbers 
1,343,000, the Church contains,—as Mr. Dillwyn is reported to 
have said,—only one-cighth of the whole; but surely 217,000 is 
about one-sixth of 1,343,000. Nevertheless, the Established 
Church, in any case, is only the Church of a very small minority 
of the Welsh people; and Mr. Dillwyn maintained that the 
Welsh differ from the English in thought, character, and feel- 
ing, as well as in religion and language, and those differences, 
he maintained, instead of diminishing, are on the increase. 
“Tt could not be denied that Wales is practically a separate 
nationality.” At all events, the United Kingdom is bound to 
see that wherever the institutions which suit one part of the 
Kingdom are notoriously unsuitable to another well defined and 
substantial part, they shall be reformed so as to bring them 
into keeping with the inhabitants. ‘The speech had a very 
marked flavour of Home-rule abont it. 


Mr. Richard seconded Mr. Dillwyn, and Mr. Albert Grey then 
moved the amendment intended to indicate that the true path of 
reform is not Disestablishment, but comprehension so as to 
include the chief Welsh Churches within the scope of the Estab- 
lishment. Mr. Raikes, in resisting both the motion and the 
amendment, actually maiutained,—contrary, we believe, to the 
whole drift of the evidence,—that the Established Church is the 
largest of the denominations in Wales, and he insisted on the 
frequent use made of the Churches of the Establishment even by 
Welshmen who are professed adherents of other sects. In the 
end, the main division took place not on Mr. Dillwyn’s resolu- 
tion, but on the question whether it should be pnt to the vote 
unamended, or be amended as Mr. Albert Grey proposed. Two 
hundred and twenty-nine voted against its being amended at all, 
including several (especially three Cabinet Ministers, Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Mundella) who intended to vote 
against Mr. Dillwyn’s resolution had it been put to the House. 
There were, however, 241 in favour of amending its terms before 
taking the vote, in order that the vote might be taken on Mr. 
Albert Grey’s amended resolution. Thus it was carried by a 
majority of 12 that the resolution should be amended. It 
was then carried by 251 against 152, or by a majority of 
99, that Mr. Albert Grey’s words be inserted; after which, the 
resolution as it stood in Mr. Albert Grey’s form,—that is, de- 
claring that the Established Church had failed in Wales, and 
that it needed to be so reformed as to be better adapted to the 
needs of the Welsh people,—was rejected by 346 to 49; majority 
against Mr. Albert Grey, 297. Whatever the House thinks on 
Disestablishment, it emphatically condemns the opening-out of 
the Establishment into an asylum for all religions. 

A somewhat remarkable debate occurred in the House on 
Tuesday night, on the question whether the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company should or should not be set free from the 
restriction imposed on railways,—that they_are not to pay 








dividends out of capital. Formally, this restriction does 
apply to any but railways, and the reason assigned jg thie 
that Railway Companies can open sections of their line ne 
the whole is completed, and so obtain the means of cama 
dividends before the whole project is completed. As, homant 
no part of the proposed Ship Canal can be used at al] till < 
whole is finished, it is said to be a very harsh restriction op 
scheme of that kind to insist that those who lend thei 
money to it, in full confidence that the scheme wil] vue 
should lie out of their interest for seven years, or as Sak 
as may be necessary to bring the scheme into walle 
order. There is, of course, force in that objection, and the 
House declined to impose this restriction on the financiers who 
are finding capital for the scheme. But sufficient attention 
was not drawn, either by Mr. Mundella or by any one else 
to the reason why such restrictions are useful. That Tease 
is, that there are so many investors who require to be protected 
against themselves, and who, so long as they get their interest 
assume that the investment is a paying one, without ever in 
forming themselves whether the interest is paid out of capital 
or not, and who are, therefore, greatly misled as to the nature 
of the investment by receiving interest which is in no sens 
earned, and in no sense an evidence of success. 


The French Ministry is evidently greatly perplexed by the 
growth of Socialist feeling within the Radical Party. It cannot 
break with that party, and it cannot accept its ideas, and pre. 
sents itself accordingly in an apologetic attitude. On Thursday, 
for example, M. Camelinat and nine other Deputies submittel 
a resolution calling upon the Government to confiscate the 
mines at Decazeville and vest them in the pitmen. The Minister 
of Public Works, M. Baibaut, at first strongly reprehended this 
advice ; but finding that it was acceptable to the Extreme Leit, 
he contented himself with condemning the project, not as a 
naked robbery under colour of law, but as likely to lead toa 
sterile form of Communism. He is, however, protecting the 
property of the mine owners, and outside the Chamber exerts 
himself to induce the miners to submit. Incidents of this 
kind almost justify the excessive fear with which owners 
of property in France regard the progress of Radicalism; but 
it must not be forgotten that the majority of peasants, who 
possess all power, are determined to defend property, and that 
the miners of Decazeville have one genuine and most serious 
grievance. There can be little doubt, after the statements 
in the debate upon the Watrin murder, that their lives have 
been risked in order to avoid expenditure on the necessary 
measures of precaution. 





ane 


Are Englishmen beginning to think begging creditable? a 
Saturday night the performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre ended 
in a most extraordinary scene. The performers in the Italian 
opera, Faust, had not been paid, and after two or three scenes had 
been got through, the curtain rose on a number of scene-shifters, 
supers, and ballet-girls, who all “ made pitiful appeals to the 
audience for the money of which they had been defrauded.” 
Showers of silver and copper were thrown to them, and they 
struggled with each other for the pennies, the scene lasting fir 
more than half an hour. The poor people were greatly tobe 
pitied, and had a fair right to strike, as, indeed, performers of 
the first rank have been known to do; but we question if, ten 
years ago, they would not have considered this public begging 
almost shameful. The growing feeling appears to be that when- 
ever a poor man or woman suffers a misfortune, society may 
called upon to make it up to them. In this instance soviet 
was the audience, and we almost wonder that the employés dil 
not request that the visitors should pay a second time for tle 
tickets, which they themselves had already rendered worth'es. 
The old plan of sending the hat round after a street performance 
is not, perhaps, dignified, but it has at least the merit of Leis 
just. 





The House of Commons on Thursday voted, by 131 to!’ 
that no more national money should be paid for the mat 
tenance of the London Parks. As no other provision has bee 
made forjkeeping them up, this was a most reckless vote, 4% 
as an enormous injury to the capital, was naturally supp’ 
and cheered by the Irish Members. It is believed tht 
the vote—which, as it stands, would reduce the Parts 
to unprotected commons—will be rescinded; but the Gover 
ment displayed some weakness in the matter. Officially “'* 
Ministry resisted the Bill; but the Department of Public Wu" 
was unrepresented, the Secretary to the Treasury app!" 
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. duction, and Mr. Childers agreed with him, only advising | chased, not granted; and the remittance is now the grand financial 
prance should remain as they were until the government | embarrassment. 

a ‘ : ; me J 
of London had been placed in a more satisfactory condition. | We are glad to see that Sir Henry Roscoe has asked Mr. 
5 


As England is just now under Irish government, the House 

, ee thought this a postponement to the Greek Kalends, 
: — ok the bit in its teeth. If the vote is not rescinded, the 
‘ sasaet be placed temporarily under the Metropolitan Board, 


Chamberlain, as head of the Local Government Board, to make 
some inquiry into the facts concerning M. Pasteur’s much-lauded 
inoculation for hydrophobia. We really want some scientific 
light on these facts. Asa letter published in another column 


: who must also be invested with the property-right in the rows and shows, the case of cure most relied ou by M. Pasteur is, in the 
. streets of houses which belong to the Parks. It is noteworthy that opinion of the veterinary surgeon who treated the dog which 
. Mr. Labouchere, who moved the reduction, never thought - — inflicted the bite, absolutely without value. The dog, in his 
. great properties at all, and had to be aagey-aiee of them Ke mt. | opinion, had none of the symptoms of madness, except a diseased 
0 W.H. Smith. The middle ee "an oY | appetite, more often due to violent indigestion than to any other 
n the House would have a crowd at its doors to which a Trafalgar | waycse. Weare disposed to believe that all M. Pasteur’s boasted 


e Square mob is a mere group. cures are of the same kind. And it is certainly an open question 
y > = 


: Deh Bas Se whether the one patient who died after his inoculation, died of 
- The Turks complain most bitterly of the Greek armaments. pg P s SR : . 
. 1 bodies | the eriginal bite or of M. Pasteur’s inoculation. 
24 They say they have been compelled to transport great bodies abies Sibi asae 
St, of troops from Asia into Epirus and Macedonia, in order to We greatly regret to observe the death of Dr. Storrar, one of 
in- ts 


defend those provinces, and that they have consequently | the first M.D.’s of the University of London, and its Chairman of 


tal been obliged to raise money from local bankers at extrava- | Convocation during twenty-one years of an active life. He was an 
‘is gant interest. They hope to pay it off by a small loan of | energetic member of the Endowed Schools Inquiry Commission, 
ase petween six and seven millions, secured on the Customs revenue | which did so much to prepare the way for our various edacational 
of Constantinople, Smyrna, and other ports; but this process | reforms, a member of the General Medical Council up to the 
he is, of course, eating up their regular resources. It is hinted | time of his death, and one of the most influential members of the 
10 that the Greek object was to cause financial embarrassment; | Senate of the University of London, where his death will be 
re but as Greece is still more embarrassed herself, and cannot buy | universally regretted. It was in great measure due to his great 
ay, the Provinces, this must be nonsense. For us, the chief interest | exertions that the University obtained its present charter and 
tel of the statement consists in the fact that the requisitions levied | popular constitution. He is to be buried in the Old Church- 
the in Epirus and Macedonia, which extended to clothing as well as | yard, Hampstead, to-day at 230 p.m, where his many friends, 
ter food, are not likely to be paid for. The unhappy provincials | and the numerous colleagues whose hearty respect he had 
his have suffered for everybody, for Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey, | always commanded, will assuredly muster strong. 
eft, and get nothing in return, not even pity; for,as Europe dreads ee itis Ridieend ae th oe 
$a war just now, Europe only accounts them troublesome. It is ical lees aaltiiis aan i AR PREP ERC. opi <6 
é . — 2 € § y 11cn the peop e evinces towards those whom 
loa a pity they cannot buy their own autonomy; but Turkey they choose to regard as taking the landlords’ side; and not 
the distrusts all offers of tribute trom Christian provinces, and, ae : ita t} a b t sar at tl Arras ‘ . ttle Th 
cits i +t be added in fairness, with some reason. She never | OP Y 284insb them, bul against their innocent cattle. he 
ta pen e Knight of Glin writes to yesterday’s 'imes to relate a case in 
this gets the money. which the peasantry burned alive eight head of cattle belonging 
a So many bad stories are just now under discussion in the | to a tenant of his who had taken a farm from which a man 
re Courts, that it is a pleasure to record a good one. The late | who had been a defaulter of rent for five years together had 
oe Mr. Joshua Dixon, shipowner of Liverpool, died in the | at last been evicted, and had fearfully mutilated fifteen head 
na autumn of 1885. He had, in February of that year, made a | of cattle belonging to another tenant. In the case of the 
1 will; but just before his death he fell under a form of delusion | latest Galway murder, not only was the murdered man’s 
= not infrequent among the rich, and believed himself a pauper. | Widow, Mrs. Finlay, jeered and hooted in her grief, but the 
tt He consequently destroyed the will. It appears, however, that | brother was prevented from attending the funeral by the savage 
= to destroy a will a man must be of sound mind; and as a draft | threats of the people. And yet it is into the hands of those 
of the will existed, a long and costly lawsuit ought to have | who stimulate these horrors that Home-rule will throw Ireland. 
On resulted. The chief person to benefit by the destruction of the | In the Irish World of February 27th, according to a corre- 
nded will was, however, Mr. Abraham Dixon, a brother of the | spondent of Friday’s 7'imes, is printed the receipt of the Rev. 
slian testator, who lost under that document £60,000; and he} Mr. O’Reilly for a cheque sent to the Parliamentary Fund by 
shad insisted that the draft should be held valid. It was | Patrick Ford, the well-known advocate of a dynamite policy in 
ters, accordingly made valid in the Probate Court on Wednes- | America. This dynamiter is addressed as “ My dear Sir,” 
i the day, the main evidence as to the testator’s mental unsound- | and is heartily thanked for his contribution, though the contri- 
led.” ness being given by Mr. A. Dixon himself. Much credit | bution is accompanied by another for the purpose of creating 
they was not due to him, we suppose, for, as he knew the facts and | “a reserve” for a more violent policy, “in case John Bull fails 
g for the law, he only performed an act of common honesty; but | to render simple and long-delayed justice.” As the leaders of 
to he still, the opportunity of fining oneself sixty thousand pounds, | the Irish Party thus treat with courtesy and gratitude the 
8 of in order to keep one’s self-respect, is not given to every man; | Organisers of the worst violence, is it conceivable that they really 
r, ten and the Probate Judge’s opinion of the suitors before him is | condemn the people who hoot broken-hearted widows, made 


far from leading him to expect pecuniary rectitude in all men. | Widows by agrarian murderers ? 
One would almost imagine, rare as such a personage is in 
this world, that Mr. Abraham Dixon would return a book he 
borrowed. 


There was a false rumour on Tuesday that Mr. Drew (Mr. 
Gladstone’s son-in-law) had been presented by the Lord 
Chancellor to the rich living of East Farleigh, which is not 

It has been usual to order a Parliamentary inquiry into the | even vacaut. The Pail Mull, however, which was most bitter 
Government of India every twenty years. The last inquiry, | and sarcastic on the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s supposed 
however, was in 1852; and as the Indian Administration has | nepotism, has made no apology for its rancorous attack, now it 
heen radically changed since then, the late Government | has found how baseless it was. We suppose it would say that 
promised to take the matter up. The present Government has | it criticised justly an imaginary appointment, for the first pub- 
decided to fulfil this promise, and Lord Kimberley on Thursday | lication of which it was not responsible. No doubt. But 
moved the appointment of a Joint Select Committee of both | having done what it could to blacken an imaginary sinner, 
Houses. It appears from his speech that the machinery of | ought it not to have done all it could to make known to all the 
government, including the constitution of the India Office, of } world that the imaginary sinner with a real name was perfectly 
the Presidency Governments, and of the Civil Service, will be | innocent? To this, however, its candour is not equal. 


thoroughly overhauled. There is obviously some desire to limit as wae 
irae F ce . Tuke’ and, published 1: ih i 
the scope of the inquiry; but we trast that the Government Mr. Tuke’s letter on Ireland, published last week, has excited 


: : : : so keen an interest, that we are overwhelmed with letters. We 
2 = : ntend, as some of Lord Kimberley dog words would imply, have done our best, but we fear those who are not interested in 
exclude finance from investigation. Financial abuses grow Seclaed will fied the. buiee-senen-al car cosmmentenns-t00 
rapidly in a country like India, and the subjects of Public k dull tice ? , 

Works, Pensions, and the annual remittance to this country Bialia ieee —— 
imperatively require ventilation. The expenditure on the super- Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
vision of Public Works is excessive; Pensions ought to be pur- Consols were on Friday 100 to 101, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


LORD HARTINGTON’S ATTITUDE. 


) Pi HARTINGTON’S speech of Friday week to the 
Eighty Club has been regarded, both by many who 
applaud it, and by many who censure it, as an announcement 
that he is about to neutralise himself in relation to the 
Home-rule Question, and that, while unable to give Mr. Glad- 
stone his support, he is determined not to cross the path of 
the Liberal Government in its dealings with the Irish Ques- 
tion. Nothing could be further from the true drift of the 
speech. Lord Hartington did declare most manfully that he 
would be no party to any attempt to harass Mr. Gladstone 
into a premature declaration of his Irish policy; that he would 
give that policy the most impartial and anxious consideration 
in his power, and open his mind gladly to anything which 
appeared to be intended to prevent the concessions made to 
Ireland from operating injuriously, whether on the prospects 
of Ireland or on the unity of the Empire; and he declined 
altogether to identify himself with the Tory Party, which has, 
in Lord Hartington’s estimation, been directly responsible for 
rendering it all but impossible to renew those provisions of the 
law by which the lawless party in Ireland were chiefly kept 
in check. But everything which he said implied that if the 
Liberal policy, when produced, proved to be incompatible with 
the welfare of Ireland and the true unity of the Empire, he 
should be compelled to state forcibly his opposition to it, and, 
on appeal being made to the people, to give his help to 
those who would pronounce for its rejection. He declared, 
for instance, that he recognised no right in a party numbering 
less than one-seventh of the House of Commons to dictate a 
policy to the other six-sevenths. He protested that by no 
possible manipulations of their consciences could British 
Members rid themselves of their responsibility for doing what 
they believed to be injurious to Ireland and to the British 
Empire, merely on the ground that the great majority of Irish 
representatives cry out for such a course. And though he 
pledged himself to abide by the decision of the people, 
he virtually pledged himself to tell the people honestly 
what he may think of the policy proposed to them, and 
to do what in him lies to bring them over to his own 
conviction. Now, this is a course which, far from involv- 
ing neutrality, pledges Lord Hartington to a frank and 
straightforward, but steadfast, resistance to any plan that he 
may disapprove, and we will add, to a resistance far more 
really serious and formidable, than any resistance could be 
which should have been determined on in ignorance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals, which should have been followed by an 
unreal and unjustifiable alliance with Mr. Gladstone’s foes, and 
which should consequently have had the effect of merging the 
Moderate Liberals in the ranks of the Conservative Party. 
Both those Liberals who breathe freely because they regard Lord 
Hartington’s speech as a declaration that his distrust of Home- 
rule is to be of a purely neutral and inert kind, and those 
Tories who fret and fume because Lord Hartington’s distrust 
of Home-rule is not going to take effect as a distrust of 
Liberal principles, are blind to the true features of the situa- 
tion. Lord Hartington’s attitude is much more really significant, 
much more really formidable to any scheme which may tend 
to throw Ireland into confusion and bankruptcy, or any scheme 
that renders the ascendency of the Parliament of Westminster 
over the affairs of the Empire doubtful, than it would have 
been if he had been less careful to reserve his judgment on the 
one hand, or less careful to insist on his hearty Liberalism on 
the other hand. It is because Lord Hartington has not pre- 
judged the proposals of the Liberal Government, and has not 
rushed into a coalition with the Tories, that his opinion, when- 
ever it is given, on the Irish policy of the Government will 
carry the greatest possible weight with British constituencies. 
Every one now sees that he has not ceased to be a 
genuine Liberal, though he cannot join a Government 
which has come into existence on purpose to try and give 
satisfaction to the Home-rule Party. And it is just because 
he has not ceased to be a genuine Liberal, that his opposition, 
if he should ultimately be compelled to give it, to a Home-rule 
policy, will weigh heavily with the constituencies. 


For what would have been the result, had Lord Hartington 
shown the same kind of hostility to Mr. Gladstone which Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill show,—that is, if he had 
formed an alliance offensive and defensive with them? Why, 
simply this, that Lord Hartington and the few Moderates who 





e sical 
might have determined to co-operate with him would haye be 
merged in the Tory party, and that no large class of Liberal 
would, after that period, have been sensibly affected by 
their arguments or by their conduct. That would reall. 
have been a complete abdication—it would have diverte} 
a mere rivulet, we might almost say a mere driblet f 
political influence to the Tory Party, and there and thet 
have ceased to have any further effect at all. But the 
course on which Lord Hartington has actually resolved is 
very different, and far more powerful. He declares that pede 
still as hearty a Liberal as he ever was; that to him, lookin 
at Home-rule from a Liberal point of view, it seemed too 
dangerous a policy to give it even a preliminary ang 
provisional sanction by joining a Government ‘which 
must fall if it fails to satisfy the Parnellite Party ; 
but that, for the rest, everything which Mr. Gladstone may 
propose commands his most respectful consideration, and that 
if he shall disapprove it, it will not be because he thinks it a 
great innovation, because he thinks it inconsistent with a Con. 
servative bias, but on the contrary, because he thinks it incon. 
sistent with true progress, because he thinks it likely to strike 
out a track which will discredit Liberalism, because he thinks 
it a retrograde and not a forward policy. Now, which of tha 
two courses is really likely to influence the electorate at a 
General Election? We should say the last, and the last only, 
The Tory Party, a little swelled by Lord Hartington’s joining 
it, would still have a very immaterially increased influence at 
the General Election. The long tradition of the past has 
connected too many unfavourable associations with the Tories 
to render it possible that the Tories should be joined by any 
large number of true Liberals. However important the Irish 
Question may be, and however dangerous the Home-rule 
policy of Mr. Gladstone may be, it is not credible that 
ordinary Liberals all over Great Britain can attach so 
exclusive an importance to it, as to vote with the Tories solely 
to defeat it. But it is very possible indeed that, if Lord 
Hartington and those who act with him stick openly to their 
Liberal faith, but nevertheless find Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy 
so full of hazard and probable calamity that they are com- 
pelled to disapprove it, so many Moderate Liberals in all the con- 
stituencies will follow Lord Hartington, that the Conservatives 
will be compelled in a very large number of instances to prefer a 
Moderate Liberal candidate to their own ; and that if they would 
really defeat Home-rule, they would see their way to doing it 
better by following Lord Hartington than they could by follow- 
ing Lord Salisbury. For of this we have no doubt, that at heart 
the British nation is Liberal, and is moderate,—is not Conserva- 
tive, and is not revolutionary. The British electorates dislike 
an obstinate adherence to old customs that are almost obsolete ; 
and they dislike equally the rashness which precipitates itself into 
untried and unmeasured risks, They would vehemently object 
to find themselves embarked on a policy of reaction ; and they 
would equally object to find themselves embarked on a policy 
of madcap adventure. We can quite conceive their preferring 
a steady and unflinching resistance to Home-rule under prudent 
leaders, to even Mr. Gladstone’s great leadership after he had 
struck his flag to Mr. Parnell. But we cannot conceive their 
preferring the leadership of Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill to Mr. Gladstone’s leadership. even after such a 
surrender as that. They would say, we think, that Lord 
Salisbury had never been a prudent leader ; that Lord Randolph 
Churchill is a mere madcap; that it is not for sober citizens 
to prefer a party led by such men as these, to a party which 
Mr. Gladstone had so often led to wise and cautious victories. 
If Home-rule is to be defeated at all, it will be by prudent 
Liberals who oppose it not because it is an innovation, but 
because it is an innovation in the wrong direction ; because it is a 
new departure in the direction of weak government and divided 
counsels ; because it threatens financial ruin to Ireland, and 
political discord to the Empire. These are the objections which 
only Liberals can effectually urge, and which Tories, if they 
are in earnest, must be content to second them in urging, 
instead of aspiring to lead them to the battle. The Conserva- 
tives must for once consent to fight under a Liberal banner, 1! 
they wish to defeat the dismemberment of the Empire, should 
Mr. Gladstone propose what seems to good Liberals likely to 
result in the dismemberment of the Empire. If Liberals 
attempt to fight under a Tory banner, they will but defeat 
their own object; and in defeating their own object, will 
defeat the object of the Conservatives also, so far at least as 
the danger caused by Home-rule to the Empire surpasses 10 
Conservative minds the dangers involved in the defeat of the 
pettier Tory traditions. 
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LORD IDDESLEIGH AND PARTY FEELING. 


HE honour paid by both parties to Lord Iddesleigh, shown 
T during the entertainment given to him on Monday in a 
of almost emotional cordiality, is in every way justified. 

personal character hasin it, mixed with some 

a certain stately sweetness which is too un- 
common in men of careers like his, and which explains respect 
oreven attachment in the ranks of his opponents. He has, 
too, throughout his life in the Commons, been a Moderate, has 
perceived, if he has not acknowledged, the arguments on both 
sides, and has kept his tongue religiously not only from 
“ying,” but from “evil speaking ” and “ slandering.” He has 
frequently fought hard, but he has fought like a statesman, 
and not as a mere bruiser. So far as he has been a partisan, 
he has been an old Conservative; and there is something in 
every Englishman with which old Conservatism is in sympathy. 
The fault with which we have always charged him, a disposi- 
tion to exert his ingenuity in minimising the effect of strong 
proposals so as to make them look endurable to all parties, 
ig not one which makes enemies, and has often been in- 
distinguishable from diplomatic adroitness. He has, therefore, 
been cordially liked, and the liking was deepened by the 
sympathy felt for him when his young rival, by an intrigue 
which revealed a bad side in his own nature, succeeded in 
pushing him upstairs. It is good, as well as graceful, that a 
feeling of this kind should be manifested, and we can see in 
the speeches of Monday no trace either of exaggerated or of 
false sentiment. The proceedings, though a little dull, Lord 
Iddesleigh being too deeply touched to let his pleasant fancy 
have fair swing, were genuine and dignified; but we 
should like to know very much whether the general deduction 
from the scene is correct, and whether party feeling in Great 
Britain is becoming less bitter and intense. In Ireland, of 
course, it has reached heights in which the moral law is for- 
gotten, but it is said in England and Scotland to have recently 
died away. In view of the great crisis now so immediately at 
hand, we wish we could readily believe it ; but the visible facts 
are by no means all on one side. 


That party divisions have less social influence in this 
country than in any other, and less than they have frequently 
had before, is doubtless true. In France, Royalists and Repub- 
licans dare not, and will not, meet outside the Chamber, for 
fear of charges of treason ; but in London, scarcely anybody 
now-a-days objects to meet anybody else on the ground of 
party differences; rather there is a readiness to see and 
talk to extremists of the other side. There is a qualifi- 
cation to be made about that, we are told, as regards 
Trish Members; but it arises rather from social dis- 
taste, or from fear of positive quarrelling, than from any 
feeling which can be called political, and is marked by one or 
two decided exceptions. Englishmen, at all events, of the 
strongest views are received readily on the opposite side as 
suitors in marriage, as guests, and, what is more notable still, 
as warm and intimate personal friends. Any one familiar with 
the personal history of the House of Commons could point to 
many such instances; while the number of deadly enmities, 
based originally on politics and exacerbated by political con- 
flicts, is steadily dying down. Smith, as a rule, with a marked 
exception, to which we shall allude presently, is ashamed to 
say that he “ hates” Brown solely for political reasons, and, in 
fact, does not hate him, though he sometimes thinks he does. 
The tolerance which, for good or evil, marks the age, marks 
also political society; and in London the widest differences 
are borne with in a spirit which our grandfathers would 
have denounced as positively mean. In business there 
18 no trace of the old antagonism; and on the surface at all 
events, it has died away even among journalists. There are 
exceptions in political literature as regards both Irish Separ- 
atists and Socialists ; but, so far as we know, at the recent 
election neither were seriously threatened, much less mal- 
treated. Even criticism, though pungent enough, is less 
bratal than it was, and one can hardly think of the political 
opinion which, if held by a gentleman and expressed in 
an ordinary way, would entail either ostracism or persecu- 
tion. Mr. Hyndman would say that is not true; but his 
party is marked in all countries by a savage impatience of 
ridicule which has never been explained, and we should doubt 
if the Socialist poet who grows rich by improving the taste of 
millionaires ever found that his opinions had cost him an 
order or a friend, Political opinion has, in truth, ceased—for 

a time, at all events—to be a serious social disqualification. 
Nevertheless, we do not feel certain that the change 
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Lord Iddesleigh’s 
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has not affected the method of expressing party passion 
rather than its reality. Causes, partly accidental and 
partly arising from the enormous numbers of the new 
electoral body, have tended to concentrate attention on 
individuals, and about them party feeling is positively 
rabid. Mr. Gladstone is taken to be incarnate Liberalism, and 
we doubt whether, since the days of Lord Bute, party hatred 
against any man, or party idolatry towards any man, has ever 
reached such heights. Pitt’s time was a time of rough speak- 
ing, but Pitt was never cursed in the kind of language which 
may be heard every day in private about Mr. Gladstone, 
language often quite incoherent in its vitriolic malignity. It 
is often not criticism at all, but raving, and would utterly dis- 
credit the moral character of those who utter it, were it not 
evident that the whole passion of party fury, which has its good 
side as well as its bad side, has for purposes of expression been 
concentrated upon an individual. There are men among his 
opponents, and still more women, who, but that their hearts 
are softer than their tongues, might be believed ready to kill 
the Premier, without giving him time to repent of all the 
crimes they impute to him. On the other hand, though Fox 
was the idol of his friends, we doubt if his friends ever 
abnegated in his favour all right of private judgment, as 
whole classes, especially in Scotland, do in favour of the 
Premier, or if any friend of Fox would have said openly this 
kind of thing, which we quote from a leader of Wednesday in 
the Liverpool Post :—“ Who is sufficient for these things ? 
Not, certainly, one in a hundred of the one-ideaed men who go 
grumbling about that ‘they cannot see their way.’ Their 
way! Asif that mattered when Mr. Gladstone sees his! ” 
The whole heat of party feeling seems to concentrate itself 
into blasphemy or idolatry towards one man, who is regarded, 
or rather described, by one side as Antichrist, and by the other 
as such a bulwark of the State, that without him it could only 
come crashing down. To be just towards Mr. Gladstone is 
held by many men to be treason ; to resist him is with others 
to be as guilty as Judas Iscariot. All this inability to dis- 
criminate, to allow that a great statesman may be led into 
error, and to distinguish between the glorious past and the 
clouded future, is born of partisanship, and we do not know 
that it is less bitter—it certainly is not less venomous— 
because its expression takes so restricted and personal a form. 
Nor is its effect on the country one whit less potent or less 
injurious. Every one knows that if this Irish Question goes 
to the country, as sooner or later it must go, the use of Mr. 
Gladstone’s name—that is, an appeal to party feeling in its most 
concrete form—will be the main weapon of the strife, and will 
in scores of constituencies decide the opinions of electors. 
They will not be asked to keep Ireland, but to keep Mr. Glad- 
stone, and it is upon the latter issue that thousands of them 
will vote. Party feeling must be running high when men can sub- 
ordinate their judgments like this, and when, as we see every 
day, difference or agreement with a leader is considered a 
sufficient test of political opinion. We agree with the doctrine 
which all Liberals held till yesterday, that Home-rule in its 
Parnellite form must ruin Ireland and weaken Britain, and 
therefore men write to us every day that we have “ turned 
Tory.’ There is not a sign of Toryism in the paper, 
and those who write to us do not think there is; but 
not to agree with Mr. Gladstone on a single specified point 
is, with them, to be simply Tories. That was the old 
feeling about Peel in the days of Corn-law Reform, and 
party spirit was certainly neither dead nor dying then, any 
more than it was in the days when it was expressed not about 
a man, but about a measure like Catholic Emancipation. Nor 
is it, we fear, either dead or dying now, though strong Con- 
servatives and convinced Liberals can meet at dinner without 
fisticuffs, and though both parties are pleased when a man like 
Lord Iddesleigh receives honour from the leading men of both. 
Party, they say, is not strong; but let any of the rivals who 
toasted Lord Iddesleigh, and therefore think so, propose Mr. 
Gladstone’s health, and they will see reason to modify, if they 
do not recant, their optimistic view. 





A PARLIAMENTARY VETO. 


W* attach almost no importance to the rumours flying 

about as to the precise form in which the proposal of 
Home-rule is about to be made. Only two men probably know 
it pretty accurately ; and while Mr. Gladstone has every motive 
for keeping his secret until his Cabinet have finally agreed or 
disagreed with him, Mr. Parnell is habitually the most reti- 





cent of mankind. He is not going to be overwhelmed with 
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telegrams from America before the proposal has been so much 
as explained. There is one rumour, however, floating about 
this week which is worth examination, becausé the idea em- 
bolied in it might, if accepted by Mr. Gladstone, have con- 
siderable effect upon opinion. It is said that the proposed 
Parliament in Dublin may still be a subordinate Parliament, 
the supreme right of the Imperial Parliament to reject, accept, 
or modify Trish legislation being still retained as a guarantee 
for the unity of the Empire. That, it will be argued, is the 
“guarantee ’ for unity which exists now, and nothing will, 
therefore, be changed, except that the Irish will be able to 
manage their own local affairs at their own discretion. 

We believe this guarantee, supposing it to be proposed—and 
it seems to us so improbable, that we deliberately left it out of 
our list of guarantees—will be found not only as illusory as 
any other, but positively mischievous. It does not add to the 
restraining power of the Imperial Government, while it will 
ald enormously to the friction between the two peoples, amid 
which that restraining power will in any case be exercised. If the 
Veto is to be exercised by a Minister on his own responsibility, 
as is now the case with the free Colonies, he can take all 
circumstances into consideration, and especially those, such as 
the chances of secession following on the Veto, which it would 
be most indiscreet to discuss in Parliament. He can listen to 
representations, and can even, upon occasion, alter his mind, as 
has happened once or twice, for reasons unconnected with his 
own view of the wisdom of the vetoed measure. Such Vetoes 
are most infrequent in Colonial administration, and when they 
are pronounced, they rarely attract attention beyond a circle 
of experienced statesmen, and a few men unusually in- 
terested in the Colony offending. If, however, the Veto 
upon Irish legislation is to be entrusted to the Imperial Par- 
liament, the reasons for each exercise of it must be publicly 
discussed, the Minister who proposes it must “ maintain his 
consistency,’ and the people of Great Britain must be invited 
to share in the dispute. The Irish Members, moreover, who 
will be retained, will be at full liberty to cbhstruct, and will 
use that liberty, as they use every other, with a single eye to 
the advantage of Ireland as they understand it,—that is, 
generally, with a view to a British guarantee for an Irish loan. 
Ireland is so poor, that this must always be the first pre- 
occupation of Irish representatives in London, and this will be 
the victory which will, in the opinion of Dublin—the only 
opinion they will regard—bring them most credit. There will, 
consequently, be a bitter wrangle over every Veto, in which 
the peoples of the two countries will take part, certainly not to 
the increase of their mutual friendliness. Moreover, Parlia- 
ment being invested with the Veto, every private Member will 
have a right of formal criticism on every Irish Act, and this 
right we may be sure will not be neglected. English Members 
are entirely untrained in the working of the Federal system, 
and have not a notion of the amount of tolerance, and even of 
painful endurance, which that system demands, more especially 
when one Federal State has a different civilisation from others, 
and when the appeal from it lies not to a Court, but toa 
popular Assembly. An Irish Parliament with a majority 
elected by Catholic farmers, and Catholic farmers with such a 
history, must of necessity move on lines different from 
those followed in a British Parliament; and we can con- 
ceive of property laws, blasphemy laws, laws about education, 
and laws regulating the position of priests, which statesmen 
would accept as almost inherent in the circumstances, but which 
would drive a popular and Protestant Assembly frantic. There 
are Indian laws in existence which no statesman would dream 
of altering, but which could by no possibility be got through 
a British House of Commons. The friction would be in- 
cessant, and the Imperial Parliament would be mainly occupied 
with Irish affairs, every debate upon which would be con- 
sidered in Ireland an interference with Home-rule. For, 
remember, under this proposal nothing could so much 
as come up for discussion until an Irish Parliament had 
accepted it, and the object of each discussion must be to 
override the deliberate decision of a majority in the Irish 
Legislature. No free Colony would be content under such an 
arrangement, and we may be quite sure that an enfranchised 
Ireland would not. She would declare that she was over- 
borne and fettered by the votes of an alien, a prejudiced, and 
an ignorant Legislature, whose right was only a survival of 
British ascendency. Irishmen say already that they hate the 
British Parliament, even though they are over-represented on 
its benches; and what would they say when it overrode a 
Parliament of their own? 

But we shall be told a Parliamentary Veto would at least 
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be a security against any dangerous or unjust legislation bein 
passed in Dublin. Parliament could prevent illegalities, in. 
justices, conspiracies, or violent departures from the ordina 
laws of civilisation. None of those things, say the advocates 
of Home-rule, would happen; but still, the Veto would be 
a security. How so? The British Parliament would not 
then be stronger than it is now, but weaker ; and as it is now 
it confesses, by granting Home-rule, that it is incompetent 
to pass laws for Ireland, and that Irishmen must go their own 
way. If it cannot help this now, and on the theory it cannot 
how would it be able to help it then, when all the elements of 
resistance would have been solidified, legalised, and, in Irish 
opinion, moralised by collection into a Parliament which 
whatever its powers or inabilities. would be truly representa. 
tive, and therefore, in Ivish opinion, entitled to sovereign 
authority? Nor do we pretend to blame that opinion, If 
Ireland has a right to be a separate and distinct nation 
whatever the consequences to herself, to Britain, or to 
the world, then also she has a right to consider her 
representative body her ultimate Legislature. At all 
events, if there is anything above her, it must be a 
Sovereign or a tribunal, and not the Parliament from which 
she has seceded. She will, therefore, set herself, as she does 
now, to defy or evade the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment by acting on the vetoed laws, without restraint from an 
Executive which she will appoint, and she will be even more 
successful than she is now in that effort. So absolute is the 
logic of the situation, and so unbearable wil! be the friction 
arising from the use of a Parliamentary power of revising 
Irish laws, that we believe, after a few years of bickering, 
worry, and stoppage of British progress, Parliament will 
either remodel the whole arrangement, or silently abandon 
its Veto, thereby acquiescing in what will be virtually Sepa- 
ration. The only alternative will be Civil War, and that 
alternative is always in our hands, whether we keep a Par- 
liamentary Veto on Irish proceedings, or a Ministerial Veto, or 
no Veto at all. 

We do not believe, as we have repeatedly said, in any 
guarantees, and we are not sure that if one could be devised, it 
would be expedient to devise it. The single argument for Home- 
rule that has ever seemed to us to have any solid foundation 
is that derived from Irish recklessness and indifference to con- 
sequences. Nothing will permanently cure that except the 
experience—often the painfal experience—which comes to 
those who have to endure the consequences of their own acts ; 
and from these consequences the action of Great Britain has 
hitherto protected Ireland. It will be well, therefore, if 
Home-rule is to be granted at all, that it should be real, 
and that Irishmen should be aware that they are released 
from tutelage, and must endure their own laws, passed 
by themselves and unrevised by others, just as Great Britain 
does. We learned, for example, fiscal wisdom through fiscal 
suffering, and it may well be doubted if there is any other 
school tolearn it in. If their own laws impoverish themselves, 
Irishmen can only blame themselves; but if Parliament has 
the right of revisal or of veto, they will assuredly blame us. It 
will be the most easy and the most natural excuse for an Irish 
Ministry which fails, to say that they would have succeeded 
had they passed laws which they did not pass because they 
feared the British Veto, and they will assuredly make use of 
it. We would not trust a British Ministry under such 
circumstances not to use that argument; and an Irish 
Ministry will be called to account by the Irish populace 
in a way which, in this country, has been disused for 
ages. The danger of keeping no Veto may be pronounced 
too great to run—and it is too great—but we only delude 
ourselves when we fancy that we can grant Home-rule 
and yet avert it. The sole practical check on the power of a 
Parliament is its responsibility, and every decrease of that 
responsibility will make its use of the power more reckless. 
The House of Commons does not often pass foolish Bills ; but 
it will be found that when it does, its secret stimulus has been 
the knowledge either that the vote will come to nothing, or 
that the Lords will refuse to make the measures law. We do 
not want to see Irish Ministers accepting popular proposals 
they distrust, and chuckling over the certainty that the pro- 
posals will be quashed, and their own popularity at the same 
time increased, by the Veto of Great Britain. Home-rule means 
that the Irish are to take their own course, and no one except 
God and themselves can make that course a wise one. The 
devices for granting power, yet forbidding its exercise in any 
way but one, are all illusory, and will all end in deepening the 
existing bitterness between the islands. 
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THE DEBATE ON THE WELSH CHURCH. 


HE debate and the divisions on the Welsh Church were not 
without real significance, though the significance of the 
divisions was to a considerable extent diminished by the form 
in which they were taken. It was not true that Mr. Dillwyn, 
though opposed by the Government, was within twelve votes of 
carrying his motion, for he received several votes,—those of three 
Cabinet Ministers amongst the number,—which would have 
been given against his resolution, though they were given for 
his refusal to amend it in the manner proposed by Mr. Albert 
Grey. Apparently the Conservatives cared more to show that 
Mr. Albert Grey’s plan for widening-out the Establishment 
so as to suit Welsh Nonconformists, is unwelcome to both 
sides of the House, than they cared to measure swords with 
the Disestablishers. Certainly they voted against Mr. Dillwyn 
when he declined to allow his motion to be amended ; then they 
yoted in favour of inserting Mr. Albert Grey’s words, and finally 
they voted against the resolution as amended. Thus, while 
the Disestablishers were joined by a few of their opponents 
who did not want to have the question confused by Mr. Albert 
Grey’s amendment in the first division, they were joined by a 
good many Radicals who wished to have Mr. Albert Grey’s 
words added, in order to have the opportunity of voting 
against it, in the second division ; and thus none of the three 
divisions really tested the exact strength of the Disestab- 
lishers in the Commons, for both Tories and Radicals com- 
bined to negative the resolution as amended, in the third 
division. Still, it may be assumed that Mr. Dillwyn, though 
he would not have carried so many as 229 with him had the 
division taken place on his resolution as he moved it, and 
would also have had a Jarger number against him, would even 
in that case have been in a minority so large that it would have 
come practically within a score or so of the strength of the 
majority. And this proves, as we think, that the friends of 
the Established Church feel profoundly that by far the most 
indefensible portion of the case for the Establishment is 
furnished by the religious condition of Wales. It is not easy 
for Churchmen to persuade themselves that in Wales the 
Establishment does the work which a religious Establishment 
ought todo. In Wales the faith of the Church of England is 
the faith of a denomination only, and that, too, a third-rate 
denomination. Nay, it is the religion of a denomination which 
differs more widely from that of the two most popuiar religious 
sects, the Independents and the Calvinistic Methodists, than 
these differ from each other. And, of course, the establishment 
of such a sect,—though it is not the monstrous abuse which 
the establishment of Protestantism was in a Roman Catholic 
country like Ireland,—does much more to create jealousy than 
to strengthen the spirit of Christian worship. Probably not 
even the strongest Conservative in the House would have been 
found to contend warmly for the Establishment in Wales, had 
the Church of Wales been distinct or distinguishable from the 
Church of England and Wales. But, of course, there was, and 
is, a good deal to say against treating the case of the Estab- 
lishment in a piecemeal manner, and disestablishing where the 
Church is weakest, while refusing to disestablish where the 
Church is strongest. No man in his senses would propose to look 
at the case of any Establishment in that fragmentary fashion, 
—to disestablish it in one county and protect it in a neigh- 
bouring county ; to make petty incisions, as it were, in a great 
institution of this kind, and not look at the work done by the 
whole, rather than at the work done by the parts. What may be 
fairly said for the Establishment in Wales is only this,—that 
the Church is not so unpopular there that Welshmen of other 
Churches dislike it. On the contrary, even if they belong 
to other Churches, they constantly attend its services when 
the incumbent happens to be a favourite. The Anglican Church 
in Wales is not at all the Church of the people ; but then, it 
isnot a Church which the people look upon as an enemy. It is 
a Church fairly tolerated throughout Wales, though the Welsh 
feel it a serious grievance that it should be supported by the 
wealth of the nation in a part of the country where the 
nation prefers quite different forms of worship. And that it 
18 & grievance cannot be denied. If Wales had a separate 
political existence, the Anglican Church would have as little 
chance of retaining its position in Wales, as Calvinistic Method- 
ism would have of getting itself established in England. 

And this leads us to the very marked tendency to Home- 
rule with which Mr. Dillwyn, no doubt intentionally, flavoured 
his speech. He insisted on the separateness, on the growing 
separateness, of Wales, on the tendency in Wales to regard 
Englishmen as “ foreigners,” on the growing popularity of the 


Welsh language ; and he appeared even to speak with a certain 
regret of the time when the Welsh judicial circuits were 
organised on an entirely different and very inferior principle to 
the English judicial circuits, even though that course led to 
special abuses. If we understand Mr. Dillwyn’s speech aright, 
he certainly intended to make the Establishment of the 
Anglican Church in Wales a sort of text for preaching a 
sermon on the separateness of Wales in race, language, and 
religion, the implied drift being something of this kind,—‘ If 
you don’t try and treat us with justice as a part of the 
Kingdom that has a historical and moral right to be re- 
garded as a distinct unit within the Empire, we shall soon be 
asking for much more than Disestablishment in Wales,— 
namely, for Home-rule in Wales. Mr. Dillwyn did not 
expressly say anything of the kind, but that is what his 
speech really meant, as we understand it. And we confess 
that it seems to us more or less just to contend that, so far as 
any part of the Kingdom has a separate genius and separate 
wants of its own, the Imperial Parliament is bound to consider 
carefully that genius and those wants in governing it, or else 
must stand condemned as guilty of indifference to its welfare. 
We can hardly both resist the demand for Home-rule, and also 
refuse to carry out the sort of reforms to which Home-rule would 
in the very first instance lead. Hither the Imperial Parliament 
ought to consider conscientiously what different 
ments different circumstances require, or the ground is 
cut from under it when it denies that a local Parlia- 
ment is needed to adapt the legislation of any part of 
the country to the wants of that part of the country. We 
feel nothing but dismay at the centrifugal forces which seem 
to be at work in the Empire, forces which lead even a veteran 
legislator like Mr. Dillwyn to impregnate his speech with a 
sort of threat of a Welsh agitation for Home-rule. But we 
can hardly help agreeing with him that the proper way to 
defeat such a threat as that, is to show that Parliament cares 
as much for the welfare of the separate parts of the Empire, as 
it cares for the welfare of the whole. 


So far as regards the discussion of the religious question, 
we must say that the (to us unintelligible) obstinacy of the 
Nonconformists in resisting a religious census is now obviously 
working to their prejudice. No one can rely-on the very 
inferential sort of figures by which Mr. Dillwyn measures the 
numerical strength of the Anglican Church in Wales. If this 
great question is to be discussed properly, it should be 
discussed by the light of authentic facts. Mr. Raikes was even 
so bold as to maintain that the Anglican Church is the most 
numerous of the various-religious denominations in Wales, a 
very unlikely kind of assumption, but still one which it will be 
impossible to disprove without a religious census. It is 
childish first to refuse the facts on which alone legislation can 
be properly founded, and then to complain that there is no such 
legislation. If the religious Establishment in Wales is unsatis- 
factory, let us know exactly what it has, what it does, and 
what it is. To compute its numbers by deducting the numbers 
of the known sects from the numbers of the known popula- 
tion, is in the highest degree unsatisfactory. 


arrange- 





THE VOTE ON THE PARKS. 


EOPLE tell us that the new House of Commons shows 

an unusual appetite for work, and that it puts down 

windy speech-makers with an abrupt decision which suggests 
strong action in the future against obstruction. That is a good 
sign, but it is accompanied by a bad one,—a most alarming 
amount of inconsiderateness. The vote of Thursday, for 
example, on the Parks of London, though it may be defensible 
enough in principle, was passed in a manner which can only 
be characterised as utterly reckless. For many years past, there 
has been a grave and by no means unreasonable dispute 
between London and the larger provincial cities about certain 
contributions from the national funds towards objects which, as 
the cities affirm, are exclusively local. Certain sums are granted 
to London in aid of the Police funds; the British Museum, the 
South Kensington Muséum, the National Gallery, and other 
institutions of the same kind—the most expensive being Kew 
Gardens—are paid for out of the taxes; and there is a heavy 
grant, some fifty thousand a year, for the maintenance of 
places like Battersea Park, Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, St. 
James’s Park, Kensington Gardens, and one or two more parks 
which are beneficial in the first instance to Londoners rather 
than to the nation. There is, undoubtedly, a primd facie 








case for inquiry, and perhaps for reform; but the subject 
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is one of unusual complexity. In the first place, many 
of these parks are paid for under contract, they being in 
theory the property of the Sovereign, and surrendered to the 
nation on condition that they should be kept up out of 
national funds. The contract may, of course, be revised with 
the consent of the Sovereign, or upon any resettlement of 
Royal allowances; but the House of Commons has no right 
to annul it of its own mere will, and without discussion with 
the reversionary owners. In the second place, if London is 
to pay for the Parks, London is entitled to the ground-rents 
of the houses built in them, which, as Mr. W. H. Smith 
pointed out, make up in the aggregate a large sum now 
paid by the lessees to agents who collect for the Con- 
solidated Fund. In the third place, London provides, 
chiefly out of her own rates, all the appliances of municipal 
civilisation for the whole of the immense establishments 
of the Central Government from Parliament downwards, and 
her claims on that score would, if fairly drawn out, amount to 
a considerable offset. In the fourth place, it is entirely the 
fault of the nation, and not of Londoners, that the Metropolis 
is left without a government of its own, and consequently 
without the means of accumulating property, or receiving gifts 
for the advantage of all its citizens, or providing for any 
general purposes whatever. And, in the last place, London 
is not a mere city, but the metropolis of the Empire, its 
Clearing House, its bonded warehouse, and the centre of its 
commercial life. Every city in the Kingdom benefits directly 
by the good health, good order, and special commercial facilities 
of London, which, moreover, is, for part of the year at least, a 
home for the leading men of the entire Kingdom. She is the 
Metropolis, and as such her beauty and dignity and salubrity 
are matters that concern all Englishmen, who all insist on 
taking a share in settling the minutest details of her affairs. 
She cannot open a new road through a park, or cut down a 
tree in Kensington Gardens without a discussion, in which the 
Member for the Orkneys or the Member for Penzance may take 
ashare. The exact relation of London to the State is, there- 
fore, full of complexity, and one which can only be settled 
fairly when a body has been created with power to represent 
all the citizens in a final negotiation with the State. 

That, however, was not on Thursday the opinion of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Labouchere, the reckless Member 
for Northampton, who would abolish a Legislature for fun, 
or erase a Church as a joke, simply moved that the grant 
for Royal Parks should be reduced by £50,000, the amount 
spent in London, and the House, without considering for a 
moment how the expenses were to be provided, decreed by a 
majority of 131 to 114 that the reduction should be made. 
As London has no government, and as the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works has no authority to keep up the 
Parks, and as the Crown rights have been surrendered, the 
effect of this vote, if acted upon, would be to reduce 
the Parks to the position of open spaces, unwatched, 
uncultivated, and uncared for. The lovely gardens must be 
destroyed, the pathways must be suffered to decay, the 
palings must be allowed to rot, and even the grass must be 
abandoned to the ruin caused by the tread of multitudes 
over what would be in future open commons. The most 
separate and beautiful feature of London, which foreigners are 
never tired of extolling, and which alone consoles its citizens 
‘for the distance of their streets from any of the beauties of 
nature, must be effaced, or kept up by uncertain and insufficient 
charitable subscriptions. From Thursday there will be no money 
to pay superintendents or gardeners or watchmen, and a crowd 
of experienced and successful public servants must be dis- 
missed uncompensated and unrewarded. Of course, none of 
these results will happen, but that is the logical result of the 
vote of the House of Commons, a vote given without thought, 
in spite of the protest of Cabinet Ministers on both sides, and 
dictated mainly by a wish to pander to a low provincial 
jealousy, of which the great cities themselves, if they could be 
consulted ad hoc, would, we believe, be ashamed. 

Be it understood we are in no way pleading the cause of 
London. It is quite possible that, if justice were done, London, 
despite its claims upon the whole Empire, might fairly be 
called upon to contribute a fresh sum to the Treasury as its 
share of the cost of keeping up the Parks. It draws its wealth 
from the whole Kingdom ; and though it serves as the meeting 
place, house of business, and pleasure resort of the whole King- 
dom, it may be perfectly fair that it should pay all its local 
expenses. But it never can be fair that the House of Commons 


should break a contract by a snap vote; or that after main- 
taining the Parks for generations without demur, it should 





ard 
suddenly leave them to ruin without even discuss 
the means of allowing Londoners to keep them y I 
never can be fair to ruin hundreds of worthy bo : 
of the public for no fault except that of having rab 
in the justice, the deliberateness, and the sense of public 
decency of the British Parliament. The vote, we ai 
will not be allowed to do any harm, if only because Lond 
has now sixty representatives who will be dismissed to a _ 
if they do not compel the House to provide a remedy. 
but it has been passed, and its passing at the sugpestiog 
of a man like Mr. Labouchere is the gloomiest sign of the 
sectionalism which threatens our public life that we have yet 
seen. The great cities have agreed with the Parnellites ina 
vote the single result of which could only be to make the 
Metropolis less habitable, less beautiful, and less worthy of 
being the representative city of the Kingdom. Had not the 
House better abolish the reading-room of the British Museum? 
It is a national glory; but after all, it costs money, and it 
cannot be used except by residents, permanent or temporar 
in London. The vote vould not be more reckless than the 
vote of Thursday, and would tend more than any other we 
can think of to “ equalise’’ the intellectual advantages of 
London and Merthyr Tydvil, which, it appears, the new 
Radicals think an object greatly to be desired. 





THE ROYAL LIVER FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


HE advocates of State Socialism could not do a better 
thing for their cause than reprint Mr. Lyulph Stanley's 
Report on the management of the Royal Liver Friendly 
Society. The state of things therein disclosed goes dead 
against all the commonplaces which it is customary to allege 
in favour of Voluntary over State action. It is commonly sup. 
posed that voluntary action is the more economical of the two, 
since the cost of management comes out of the pockets of 
those whose affairs are managed, and not out of an impersonal 
Exchequer. Besides this specific safeguard against extravagant 
payments to the officers of the concern, there is, it is thought, 
the automatic protection afforded by the constant watchfulness, 
and even suspicion, of the members. They are obliged to hand 
over the conduct of the business to deputies, but they make up for 
this by their scrutiny of every step that these deputies take. They 
have the most powerful of all motives for making this scrutiny 
minute and careful, in the knowledge that every penny saved 
or lost is saved or lost to their own pockets, When the public 
revenue is wasted, the fact comes home to no one in particular, 
When the income of a private Society is wasted, the result is 
at once seen in the diminished interest returned to the 
members, or in the diminished value of the securities to which 
they look in case of need for the punctual payment of that 
interest. 

The history of Friendly Societies has been fertile in contra- 
dictions of this theory, and none has been more fertile than 
that of the Royal Liver. Mr. Stanley was not asked to report 
to the Registrar of Friendly Societies on its state and pro- 
spects until the scandals connected with it had become extra- 
ordinarily great ; and now that his Report is published, we stand 
astonished at the indifference which has allowed such abuses 
to grow up and flourish. If there had been no mismanage- 
ment, strictly so called, there would still have been enormous 
extravagance. Only a short time back an attempt was made 
in the House of Commons to reduce the salaries of the higher 
officials in the Civil Service. The soul of some economical 
Member was vexed at the thought that there were a fair 
number of men in the pay of the Government whose incomes 
range from £1,200 to £2,000 a year. But the Secretaries of 
the Royal Liver drew nearly £6,000 a year apiece from the 
Society’s funds. They began in 1875 with drawing £20 a 
week, and in 1831 this payment was raised to £40, inde- 
pendently of the commission. The remuneration of aa 
Under-Secretary of State did not content them. The labour 
of managing a provincial Friendly Society is not to be 
compared with anything so trifling as foreign policy or the 
Indian Empire. Consequently, commissions were added to 
salaries, It was only a trumpery 24 per cent. on new business 
that they were entitled to receive, but it rose from £1,774 in 
1880 to £2,277 in 1881, and in the end to close upon £4,000. 
After all, it may be said, if a grateful Society chooses to pay 
its officers at this rate, no one has any right to complain. The 
salaries and the commissions had to be voted by a general 
meeting, and while the one was stated in plain figures, 
the other might easily be estimated from the amount 
of the new business, Apparently, the Secretaries did not 
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take this view. They felt that the members of the Royal 
Liver needed to be prctected against their lower nature. 
Their better selves might be trusted to feel that _the 
labourer was worthy of his hire, but their worser selves might 
assert themselves when it came to the payment of that hire. 
Accordingly, every precaution was taken to prevent them from 
giving expression to the parsimony which is so injurious in 
the management of important concerns. Lest the Society 
should be startled by the knowledge that its two Secre- 
taries were drawing some £6,000 a year from the money con- 
tributed by the members for the assurance of themselves and 
their families against the accidents of life, as little prominence 
as possible was given to the fact. From the moment, says Mr. 
Stanley, that public attention was directed to the proceedings 
of the Secretaries, they have not challenged inquiry, not sub- 
mitted their books to independent examination, not demanded 
animmediate and impartial investigation of the Society’s affairs, 
bat, “ with the funds of the Society, fought by all possible 
means—by bribing newspapers, by circulating forgeries and 
libels, by hiring spies and roughs, by treating, by the issue of 
forged tickets, by the packing of meetings—to prevent their 
conduct from being brought before the fair judgment of the 
members.” Conscious innocence is often wrongly understood, 
but it has never laid itself more open to misconception than in 
the persons of the Secretaries. 
It is certainly a pity that Mr. Stanley should have allowed 
the modest merits of these gentlemen to be shrouded in 
partial obscurity. When the facts set out in his Report had 
been disclosed, the officers of the Society thought, not un- 
naturally, that they had had enough of the inquiry, and 
declined to take any further part in it. In Mr. Stanley’s 
judgment, their refusal to attend any longer was the 
result “of a fear that the longer the inquiry lasted, the 
more extensive would be the revelations.” This view was 
borne out by what the Registrar of Friendly Societies justly 
terms the “very grave and unexplained fact ” of the abscond- 
ing of the Society’s solicitor with his letter-books; and Mr. 
Ludlow evidently thinks that, under the circumstances, it was 
not enough that the petitioners had “substantially proved 
the great bulk of their charges.” ‘ Too narrow a view,” he 
says, “is taken of the nature of an inspection if it is supposed 
to resolve itself into a mere question of accusation and 
defence.’ The officers accused cannot bring the matter to an 
end merely by letting judgment go by default; and Mr, Lud- 
low is now considering * whether any legal proceedings ought 
to be taken, or recommended to be taken,’ by his office. 
Mr. Stanley takes a milder view, not, indeed, of what has 
happened, but of the manner in which it should be dealt with. 
The Secretaries and three other members of the Committee 
have resigned, though one of them, at any rate, fully believes 
that “if the question were submitted to the general body of 
members, the present executive would be supported by a large 
majority,” and the three remaining members of the Committee 
have nominated five new members recommended by the 
reforming party in the Society. Mr. Stanley thinks that if 
this agreement is carried out, if bygones are suffered to be 
bygones, and a new Committee, in which the reformers will 
have five votes out of eight, address themselves steadily to the 
work of economical management, the interests of the Society 
will be better promoted than by the doubtful experiment 
of litigation. That, no doubt, is possible. The Royal Liver 
Sceiety appears to be prosperous, notwithstanding ali that has 
taken place; and the fact that it is so, seems to show that 
its constitution and principles must be unusually good, and 
that it only needs a less lavish outlay on its officers to 
make it all that its friends can wish to see it. But the 
question row before Mr. Ludlow cannot be decided with 
exclusive reference to this one Society. The charges 
brought against the Secretaries by Mr. Stanley are so grave, 
that the Registrar will have to consider the deterrent as well 
as the punitive side of his action. What they are accused of, 
the officers of other Societies may be equally tempted to do, 
and they may be helped to resist this temptation by the know- 
ledge of the consequences in the instance of the Royal Liver. 
Upon this part of the case, however, we shall say nothing more. 
What the Report reveals as regards the general management of 
the Society’s business is quite enough to show the necessity of 
some further amendment of the law. Mr. Stanley justly 
thinks that the « dangers inherent in large collecting Societies 
are as great now as they were at the time of the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh’s Commission,”’—in other words, that the Friendly 
Societies’ Act of 1875 has proved wholly inadequate to the 
need to meet which it was passed. The remedy he suggests 





is that the Government should “bring insurance for small 
sums, through the agency of collectors, within the reach 
of the industrial classes,” But however expedient this 
may be as an alternative plan, we should be very sorry 
to see the task of making Friendly Societies safe given 
up as hopeless. We admit the objections that may be 
urged to any admixture of Government management in 
the affairs of private Societies. If it involves a guarantee, 
the State is more or less responsible for acts which it can but 
imperfectly control; if it does not involve a guarantee, the 
Society has the appearance of greater solvency than it may 
prove to possess. But no such objection applies to the inter- 
ference of the Government simply for the purpose of giving 
information. We would have no Friendly Society registered 
which did not submit its accounts to a Government Auditor, 
whose duty, in Mr. Stanley’s words, should be “ not 
only to be satisfied of the legality of all expenditure,” 
but also, “if he thought any expenditure impolitic, even 
though sanctioned by the rules and the law, to call 
attention to it in a report, to be published along with the 
balance-sheet.” If the classes to whom Friendly Societies 
appeal were able to know exactly what the Government 
Auditor thought of the financial position of any Society—of 
the sufficiency of the payments demanded as compared with 
the benefits promised, of the nature of the securities in which 
its reserve funds are invested, of the proportion which the 
cost of management bears to the Society’s income—they 
would in many, perhaps in most, cases know enough to guide 
them wisely in their choice of what Society to join. At 
present, this information is either not accessible, or, if 
accessible, is not perfectly trustworthy ; and, unpopular as 
such a provision would be to many existing Societies, it ought 
to be made both accessible and trustworthy. If the Govern- 
ment has not time or courage to propose such an amendment 
of the law, why do not the special representatives of the 
working men introduce such a Bill on their own account ? 








EDUCATION AND DISCONTENT. 

HE old idea that education would of itself extirpate crime 

has gradually been dissipated by experience. It was a 
foolish idea @ prior?, for there is nothing in the mere develop- 
ment of intelligence to remove the original causes of crime or 
to cure either malice, or lust, or greed; and it died away before 
the evidence which shows that education rather changes the 
form of some kinds of criminality, than extinguishes criminality 
itself. The educated man swindles when the boor would steal, 
but the instinct of thievishness is the same in both, while greed 
is slightly increased by education. The man who can read 
knows better than the illiterate man what money can do for 
him, and, therefore, desires it a little more. While, however, 
instruction will not make men good, one would have thought 
it would make them intelligent; but in some departments of 
life it does not appear even to do that. The new Anarchist 
faction, which rejects all the teaching not only of history, but 
of the commonest facts of experience, and even the conclusions of 
arithmetic, is led by educated men, sometimes of high intellectual 
attainments. There is no reason to doubt that M. Elisée Reclus 
is in opinion an Anarchist; and his geographical works are the 
delight of students, not only for the stores of knowledge 
contained in them, but for their broad and highly intel- 
lectual generalisations. Prince Krapotkine, who, in his 
final lecture in Paris, as reported in the Daily News, coun- 
selled the destruction of society by force, is a man of 
unusual cultivation. Mr. Hyndman, who, though he condemns 
Anarchism as individualism gone mad, still admits, in his 
recent conversation with a reporter from the New York Herald, 
that he desires to seize all capital, to equalise all men, and to 
compel all to labour, took a fair degree in the London University ; 
and many of the cosmopolitan revolutionists are men familiar 
with many literatures. Even a man like this Gallo, just arrested 
in Paris for an attempted massacre of stockbrokers, though 
widely separated from those we have named by having been 
convicted of ordinary crime (coining), speaks five languages, 
and defends himself with the coherent firmness possible 
only to the educated. He says quite coolly that when he threw 


a bottle of chemicals on the floor of the Bourse, he hoped the 
asphyxiating vapour would kill forty brokers, and that when he 
fired five shots from his revolver, he intended to kill five men. 
He wanted, he said, to give a shock to the bowrgeoisie and their 





system in its central home. That men so trained should not see 
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the moral evil of their purposes is nothing new, for we have 
had educated criminals by the thousand, and most of the 
leading Terrorists were educated ; but that they should not 
see the folly of their ideas is, we confess, perplexing, and 
the more so because in many cases it must be the intellect 
rather than the heart that is going wrong. Many of the most 
dangerous Anarchists who profess to despise the old moral law, 
sacrifice themselves to their cause as readily as the innocent, 


and live lives of privation and pain for, as they think, the | 


benefit of other people. Even this man Gallo, who avows a 
design of murder against men he never saw, cannot have 


a | 
hoped to escape, or have looked for any reward from success | 


except the guillotine; while we presume, like every other 
Anarchist, he would treat the notion of reward in another 
existence as an idle figment of priests. It is often suggested 
that Anarchists are insane; but there is no evidence of the 
fact, which is constantly contradicted by the evidence of their 
lives. What, in fact, does sanity mean, if men like M. 
Delescluze or M. Reclus are to be held insane? They differ 
from other men only in their ideas being self-generated and self- 
sustained, without help from facts, or any liability to be over- 
thrown by experience. Knowledge leaves their minds unaffected, 
to work as if knowledge were not; that is all we can say, and 
that does not in the least explain one of the most perplexing as 
well as most disheartening phenomena of modern society. 

Connected with this is another symptom, which, if it continues, 
will kill hope even more, though it is perhaps not so inexplicable. 
Up to a very recent period, all advocates for popular education 
were firmly convinced that it sould be in itself a strong guarantee 
for social order. They spoke of Ignorance as a blind giant, who 
one day would pull down the columns of the social fabric, and 
never tired of denouncing those who said that education, though 
good in itself, would increase, and not deccease, social dis- 
content. The American educationists were unanimous upon 
this point, and used to repeat every where a story about the people 
of Rhode Island being frightened into an education law by an 
attack on property. It seemed to be so true, too. ‘The people 
of the educated Eastern States, the people of Prussia, the people 
of our own Scotland, all seemed to be among the most orderly of 
minkind, and much more intent than other men on remedying 
the evils of poverty by industry, thrift, and simplicity of living. 
The educating process has continued a few more years, and now 
in Germany there are five hundred thousand Socialists; and all 
over the Western world, discontent with the order of society, 
especially upon points which cannot be altered, appears to grow 
deeper and more violent. So far from the “patience of the 
poor” growing deeper, it decreases day by day. Look at the 
new generation in Ireland! Compared with their fathers, they 
are educated; yet they are distinctly less content, more inclined 
to a violence which involves rapine, more eager to seek unattain- 
able relief from suffering through courses forbidden by con- 
science as well as creed. Can the wide spread of education be 
the cause of the growing restlessness, or is it only synchronous 
with it? Of the fact there can be no doubt, but the explanation 
may yet have to be sought through miserable generations. 

The facts do not fit each other, and we confess, as fairly 
impartial observers, to great perplexity. That education should 
mike men more sensitive to any ill conditions in their lot, and 
mre sympathetic with, because more percipient of, the woes of 
others, would seem natural enough; but then, education among 
the educated makes them more orderly, more gentle, less inclined 
to violence, even when violence is justifiable. Nothing is more 
remarkable in the history of manners than the comparative 
gentleness and tolerance which have entered into the English 
educated classes within the last seventy years. To those who 
read carefully the history of those classes before Waterloo, 
they seem hardly the same people, either in their ideas or their 
ways. They are three times as contented, to begin with; take 
frightful blows, like the recent fall of landlords’ incomes, with 
almost inexplicable patience; and avow on all sides a dislike 
for violence which occasionally rises to a perceptible error of 
judgment, iron requiring to be welded by blows as much as 
ever it did. Why, then, does partial education among the 
masses not produce the same effect, but instead of it, dis- 
content, impatience, and an increasing belief that force is, 
after all, the remedy ? We suppose the truth is that education at 
first only awakens and makes men perceive what they were 
blind to before, and that tolerance of what they perceive is of 
much slower growth. The petulance of the schoolboy comes on 


ee) 
or partial belief, in violence is a consequence not so much of new 
knowledge, as of a new sense of power. The strength of the masses 
has become so apparent to the masses, that they think it can do 
anything, and ask why, if they can make or abolish any 
Jaw, they cannot make laws against poverty and suffering, 
They think, with the schoolboys, that they can do any- 
thing, and require the training of life before they can 
recognise the fixedness of conditions. That is a fair ex. 
planation, but still, it is not perfectly satisfactory. It would 
leave us the hope that wisdom would come with more and 
| longer education,—as, indeed, it has come to part of the popu. 
lation of Scotland. But still, education, however slight, ought 
to produce in all directions an increase of sense, an improve. 
ment in true mental balance; and there are directions jn 
which this is not apparent. Prussia improves in education 
every day, and if ever people had cause to be satisfied with 
themselves, Prussians have; yet the inclination to revolutionise 
society in Prussia in a senseless way, by destruction and not 
construction, decidedly increases. One would suppose that if 
everybody could count, capital would be a little safer from 
attack; but to all seeming, it is a little less safe. Mr. Goschen 
would answer, that if men were completely educated, it would be 
completely safe; but it is not so, for,as we have said, most 
Anarchists are even exceptionally well-tanght men. Imaginea 
conspicuous mathematician who believes that the taking of 
interest must be of necessity a crime against the poor; yet the 
case has certainly occurred, and the mathematician faced all 
manner of disagreeables to make his conviction concrete. Edu- 
cation will give us much in the end, we hope and believe; but 
the old enthusiastic hopes from it were, as regards the time of 
their fruition, evidently illusory. It is no more a panacea than 
any other, and the goog it does is as slow to develop itself as 
the good that rain does. We have all been just like.the poor, 
and have expected pleasant results too soon, and from mere 
decrees, and from too little labour. 





MISCHIEVOUS GOODNESS. 

TENHE very valuable and important letter written by Mr. 
Barnett, the Vicar of St. Jude’s, to this week’s Guardian 

on the vast amount of mischief which the Mansion House Fund 
is doing in the very districts in which it was probably most 
wanted, if pecuniary gushes of this kind are ever really wanted at 
all, should be a serious warning to a great number of good people 
who imagine that meaning well is at least half the battle 
towards doing well. It is nothing of the kind. It would be 
just as wise to suppose that meaning well will enable a doctor 
to help the sick without any special knowledge of disease and 
remedies, as that meaning well will enable a rich man to relieve 
distress without special knowledge of the various moral maladies 
in which poverty shows itself, and of the precautions to be adopted 
against injurious attempts to remove them. Mr. Barnett treats, 
and, we fear, justly treats, this new Mansion House Fund as 
a great calamity which has befallen London, a calamity not 
less, perhaps even greater, than the distress for which it is sup- 
posed to be the remedy. ‘It is nineteen years,” he says, “ since 
London has been blighted by a Mansion House Fund.’ “The 
servants of the poor,” he says, “break their hearts” over the 
widespread mischief which the fund is causing. Now, we may 
take for granted that the fund is not due to any substantial 
amount of really evil motive. There may be some ostentation 
and some purse- proud fussiness at the bottom of it; but on the 
whole, no doubt, it represents true kiudliness of heart, though 
kindliness of heart not by any means unmixed with indolence of 
temperament. As Mr. Barnett says, there is no adequate feeling of 
responsibility about either the givers or the administrators of the 
fund. Yet the givers ought not to give unless they can be sure that 
the administrators of the fund will administer it with the most 
faithful self-restraint; and as for the administrators in such a 
case, we do not hesitate to say that the careless administration of 
spasmodic charity is a guilty act, as guilty an act as the 
avaricious and grasping attempts of slopsellers to screw a 
maximum of protits out of the legitimate earnings of their em- 
ployés. Indeed, it may well be that the careless distribution of 
unearned sums amongst the needy class, does even more harm 
to the recipients than the avarice of greedy capitalists, continued 
only for the same time, could do. It was said, with some 
justice perhaps, at the time of the Franco-German peace, that 
the great fine paid by France to Germany went a great way 
towards balancing the military results of the war,—Germany 





the nation, as well as the new apprehension; while the belief, 
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profiting so much by the sudden stimulus to thrift. However 
that may have been, it is perfectly certain that Mr. Barnett is 
right in holding that sudden spurts of ill-considered poserontty 
disorganise the true relations between the poor and the well-to- 
do more even than the great deficiency in steady and carefully 
organised generosity, which is also so deplorable. It is greatly 
to be regretted that this sudden spurt of bounty cannot be divided 
amongst the many starved charities which are in dire need of 
help, 80 as to give each just a little stimulus, but not enough to 
make it careless and improvident. As it is, Mr. Barnett is, no 
doubt, right in thinking that we shall for years have to deplore 
the mischief which these unfortunate gusts of ill-regulated 
charity inevitably produce. 

But the mischievousness of good feeling is not by any means 
limited to a single line of action. It is not merely by suddenly 
proposing to themselves to give to those who are in want, without 
carefully securing that their gifts shall not only go to the right 
people, but shall reach them in the right manner, that men do 
yast mischief. In the complex world of modern society, there is 
hardly a single feeling, however just and praiseworthy in its kind, 
which men can simply indulge without incurring the greatest 
danger of doing harm. For another instance, there is the lavish 
habit,—never was it more lavish than at the present moment,— 
of bestowing praise and blame in unmeasured volume, on the 
mere dictate of some impulse unquestionably natural and right 
in its origin, but quite as unquestionably likely to be com- 
pletely misapplied unless it be closely sifted. We often see 
the Press of the day acting more like the periodic geysers of 
Iceland, sending forth columns of boiling water and steam, and 
then again subsilingiuto complete inaction when the firstimpulse 
is exhausted; and often it is equally mischievous both in its active 
and in its passive fits. Wesee men and movements praised up 
to the skies which are full of dubious elements, half evil and 
half good, and other men end other movements as passionately 
censured which, azain, are full of the same double character, 
half good and half evil. The Press was, perhaps, never so 
undiscriminating as it has been of late years, so disposed to laud 
or to damn where ecstasy of any kind is qnite inappropriate. As 
arule, the burst of praise or blame is appropriate enough to what 
for the moment the public happen to see; but also, as a rule, there 
is a great deal more which the public do not happen to see, and 
which they really confound with the one element that first set the 
hot or cold stream flowing. Bat the result undoubtedly is that we 
give sympathy in the gross where only discriminating sympathy 
would be beneficial, and blame in the gross where only dis- 
criminating blame would be beneficial. And, as a natural 
consequence, we hatch all sorts of unhealthy eagerness to do 
what either onght not to be done at all, or else ought not 
to be done except by very carefully selected people, and 
all sorts of equally unhealthy eagerness to run 
modes of action which in the right hands may be wise 
and good, though in the wrong hands they are pernicious 
in the highest degree. Nobody can question but that the era 
of geysers in public opinion has been, on the whole, a most 
dangerous and mystifying era. It is impossible for public 
opinion to be lost in enthusiasms and horrors, and to pass from 
enthusiasms of one kind to horrors of another, without doing 
infinite mischief,—not because there is not plenty of legitimate 
food for both, but because it is one of the conditions of these 
rapidly alternating hot and cold fits that there should beno recog- 
nition of the mixed character of human affairs; that in one mood 
menare alladmiration where there is plenty to blame, and in the 
other they are all blame where there is perhaps plenty, and often 
something, to admire. ‘lhe original feeling is generally right, but 
the original object of it is almost always an object which only 
partly justified it, and yet the passionateness of the era insists 
on passing from unadulterated praise to unadulterated blame. 


down 


Again, there is a great deal of mischievous goodness not 
only in public charity and public opinion, but in private char- 
acter. There is nothing you see more commonly than good 
men who aim at being what it is impossible for any one man to 
be, what it would take at least a community to be. The 
philanthropy of the age makes men expend themselves on 
classes, though human characters are so constructed as to do real 
good chiefly in individual relations. And the result is that you 
get a washed-out, colourless character of amiable energy, which 
is incapable of knowing any one man or woman well, because 
it has been steeped in qualities intended to raise whole classes 
to a higher level. This is undoubtedly true goodness in 
origin, for no man can really enjoy philanthropy,—human beings 








being made not for the race, but for a few,—but it is mischievous 
goodness all the same. In endeavouring to do a little for so many, 
philanthropists cease to be able todo very much for any ; and the 
result is a sort of pious dimness of character, which pours-out 
good counsel of an abstract and watery kind, and even does heroic 
actions with its eyes shut, and with about as much knowledge of 
men as a railway traveller has of the country through which he 
passes,—a vague, general, amiable ignorance. We have often 
thought that these shadowy philanthropists will have to be 
shut up for another life at least as long as this, with a carefully 
selected group of very small numbers and very vivid characters, 
in order to recover that grasp of the true significance of indi- 
vidual qualities which they have lost in spreading themselves 
over so large and thin a surface of abstract humanity. 
JEWISH FOLK-MEDICINE. 
N EDICINE-MONGERING of one kind and another has 
always been a Jewish speciality, and from the time of 
the Babylonian quacks, whose prescriptions may be found in the 
Talmud, down to the present day, the orthodox Jew has stuck 
to his belief in popular remedies and occult physicking with all 
the pertinacity of his pertinacious race. Western Hebrews 
have emancipated themselves more or less from these and cognate 
superstitious notions; but in South-Eastern Europe, and more 
especially in Palestine, folk-medicine, as it is euphemisti- 
eally called, flourishes in this nineteenth century among all 
classes and sections of Jews to an extent simply incredible to 
those unacquainted with the inner life of Oriental Jewdom. In 
thecongenial atmosphere of Eastern ghetti, the materia medica of 
archaic and Old-world quackery is still in high repute; dogs’ 
liver, cow-heel, earth-worms, hares’ feet, goats’ fat, live ants, 
human bones, cocks’ wings, doves’ dung, powdered mummy, 
wolves’ entrails, and parings of asses’ hoofs rank high among 
approved remedies in cases of sickness. And, if variety be, 
as the adage asserts, charming, then the popular pharmacopceia 
of the Oriental Jew may undoubtedly lay claim to that quality, 
since its contents range from dog’s-head broth to the dew that 
falls upon Elijah’s grave on Mount Carmel, and from a stew 
of fishes’ eyes to a poultice of goats’ excrement. The chief 
repositories of the system of oscult medicine among the 
Jews are the so-styled ‘‘ Gabbetes,” elderly persons who attend 
the sick and dying, and perform the last offices for the dead. 
There are few ills to which flesh—Jewish flesh—is heir but they 
have a remedy for, whether it be a wart on the nose or a fit of 
colic, a low fever or a brutal husband. And where they are at 
fault there is always some “chosid” or “ pious-man” who can 
furnish forth an appropriate prescription or mystic formula of 
due efficacy. 





In cases of obstinate and long-standing illness the grand 
specific among the Jews of Turkeyand Palestine is the “ Indolka” 
or “Indolkado.” This is a kind of ceremony, oblation and prayer 
rolled into one, and a most curious sample of genuine folk- 
medicine. The house in which the patient is lying is cleared from 
top to bottom, and everybody, relatives and friends included, 
leaves it. Even strangers living in the same court quit it for 
the time being. When all are gone, and the sufferer is quite 
alone, an elderly woman accustomed to the business enters the 
sick chamber, and sees that there are no religious books about, 
and nothing that can suggest devout thought. She then procures 
some wheat, barley, salt, sugar, water, honey, and fat, as well 
as six eggs. About midnight she takes the ingredients, ex- 
cepting the eggs, mixes them all together, and spreads a little 
round about the bed, on the threshold, and in each of the four 
corners, repeating all the time the following formula :—*I 
implore of you, you Masters, to have pity and compassion upon 
the soul of So-and-so, son of So-and-so; forgive the sin he 
has committed against you, and restore his soul, his strength, 
and his health ; let this honey sweeten your mouth, this wheat 
feed your cattle, and this salt create peace and love between 
you and us.” She then breaks an egg in each corner, prostrates 
herself upon the floor and kisses it, exclaiming, “ Let this soul 
be instead of that.” The ceremony is repeated three, seven, or 
nine nights, according as the patient recovers or no. It is an 
expensive remedy, the charge of the person undertaking it being 
twenty francs. Poor people content themselves with simply 
putting a little salt and water on the doorstep, and repeating 
the same words. In more serious cases recourse is had to the 
“‘Indolka Gedolah,” a somewhat similar ceremony. The house 
is nicely arranged, the sick person dressed in new white gar- 
ments, wax-tapers are lighted, and sweet-smelling spices are 
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strewed about the chamber. At midnight a black cock is 
slaughtered and the blood is smeared upon doorpost and walls, 
while the formula, “ This soul for that,” is repeated as before. 
In some instances the ceremony is performed in every house 
which the sufferer has occupied in the course of his life, in order 
that the offended powers, to whom the disease is, of course, 
ascribed, may be properly mollified. 

For common ailments the Jew has a wide choice of simple 
and inexpensive remedies. If suffering from an ordinary attack 
of feverishness in spring or autumn, he has only to go to the 
nearest stream, procure a black ant and a piece of hollow 
reed, and then put the ant inside the reed, securely closing 
both ends. He must throw this into the water, saying, 
“My load upon thee and thy load upon me.” If this should 
not effect a cure, he is recommended to anoint himself with 
an unguent of suet soaked in the milk of a woman suckling 
a male child. For a bilious attack, the sufferer has to 
drink night and morning a tumbler of water, with a live 
grasshopper in it. In this complaint, too, the ordinary red 
eari:h-worm is in high repute. It is gathered after heavy rain, 
roasted over a fire and pounded, and then taken in wine. If the 
attack culminate in jaundice, the patient takes an apple, fasting, 
on three consecutive mornings; with the first he swallows nine 
gnats, with the second six, and with the third, again, three. 
This is regarded as an infallible specific. Eye affections are 
very prevalent among the Jews of South-Eastern Europe and 
Syria; and those afflicted with ophthalmia or partial blind- 
ness invariably try an old recipe dating from Talmudic 
times, and strongly recommended by the orthodox. The sufferer 
goes into the street, and a friend ties one end of a cord 
to his left leg. The other end is attached to a dog, preferably 
black. Seven pieces of meat, obtained from seven different 
houses, are then eaten by the patient, the dog is set loose, and 
the person performing the ceremony calls out,—“ Blindness of 
So-and-so, sou of So-and-so, depart from him into the eyes of 
the dog.” For simple cases of sore eyes, a poultice of dove’s 
dung mingled with honey is extremely popular. For toothache 
there are several infallible cures. An elderly person takes a 
nail and hammers it into the wall of the room, repeating the 
words, “ Adar Gar Vedar Gar,” and then adds,—“ Even as this 
nail is firm in the wall and is not felt, so let the teeth of So- 
and-so, son of So-and-so, be firm in his mouth, and give him 
neither pain nor uneasiness.” The following formula, repeated 
three times, is also highly recommended :—“ Gadash, Galash, 
Galsh Yegad Ugdar Galish Gadish.” The meaning of these 
words and their application we have never been able to dis- 
cover. Some Jews who suffer from toothacke go to a tree 
near, cut a thin slip of wood from under the bark, and put it in 
the hollow of the aching tooth, so as to cause blood to flow. 
The splinter is then re-inserted in the tree, with the words 
* Dobruwetter maladik.” 


Owing to bad food, bad water, and dirty surroundings, 
Eastern Jews are very liable to boils and abscesses; and the 
popular remedies in these cases are more remarkable for their 
actual nastiness than for their possible efficacy. The great 
curative agent, in fact, is dogs’ excrement, tempered sometimes 
with honey, sometimes with fat or oil. An outward appli- 
cation of this stuff, in conjunction with a medicine of 
ox-tail ashes in wine, is considered the thing. For hoarse- 
ness and complaints of the throat and air passages, an approved 
prescription is to take a new plate, write on it with ink the 
three mystic names, compounded of the Hebrew letters, “ Ain, 
Yod, Aleph,” “ Vau, Teth,” and “ Teth, Yod, Koph ” ; then wash 
them out with wine, and after adding three grains of a citron 
used at the Tabernacle festival, drink the beverage. Tits, 
epileptic and ordinary, are treated after the following fashion : 
—The patient’s head is covered, and a pious neighbour stands 
by the bedside, while the “ practitioner ”’ called in recites this 
invocation,—“ In the name of the Lord of Israel, in the name 
of the angel Raphael, and in the name of the Hosts of Heaven, 
and in the name of the One hidden and concealed, I adjure 
you to quit the body of So-and-so, the son of So-and-so, to quit 
him at once and without doing him hurt; and if you do not go, 
I curse you with the curse of the Tribunal above and of the 
Tribunal below, and with the curse of Joshua, the son of Nun.” 
In cases of severe prostration and debility, pounded mummy and 
human bones are administered; bat this is considered a very 
dangerous medicine, and great precautions are taken to prevent 
evil spirits interfering with the patient, or hindering his 
recovery. The mummy is pounded in a mortar—or if human 
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bones are employed, they are first calcined—and beaten Up with 
honey and spice. The compound is then put into a new vessel, 
never before used for any purpose whatever, and placed outside 
the house, on top of the roof, overnight, so that the heavy dew 
may fall upon it. It is then divided in nine portions ang taken 
on nine successive nights. On the last evening, and before the 
medicine is administered, the sick person is washed and dressed in 
white garments from head to foot. And as this is considered the 
critical period, two men or women sit up all night in the room 
in order to keep off the demons who are on the watch for their 
prey. If it be a man who is sick, no woman is suffered to enter 
the house during the whole nine days. When all other reme. 
dies fail, it is sometimes the custom among Palestinian Jews to 
take the patient to the grave of Elijah the Prophet on Mount 
Carmel, and leave him there alone three days and nights, 


The maladies of children are quite a speciality of Jewish 
folk-medicine. There is no complaint incidental to youth but 
the Jewish medicine-monger has the cure at his or her fingers’ 
ends. Indeed, long before the child is born, the mother. 
expectant is the recipient of many little attentions designed to 
ensure the safety and health of her offspring. The elderly 
ladies who attend to these matters procure a small quantity of 
dung or clay, and put it in a pot under the bed for three nights, 
In a second vessel they then place some wheat and pieces of 
bread, and in a third a very small quantity of water. The 
ingredients are then kneaded together and formed into the shape 
of a dog, or any other animal agreed upon. This is considered 
useful as a precaution against fright or mishap during accouche. 
ment. If an infant after birth show signs of weakness or 
disease, it is taken to a newly-married man—one married not 
more than a fortnight. He bites as gently as may be the 
infant’s little finger, and kisses it on the forehead. A 
little water is then poured over the child's neck, and the 
man drinks it, thus charming away the little one’s complaint. 
In default of a newly married person, the father of a child born 
within three weeks is competent to act. During circumcision 
and after, bleeding is sometimes troublesome, in which case 
there is the following curious formula to be recited, with the 
infant’s face towards the north:—‘‘ Seven brothers strove one 
with another, they wourded one another, and they bandaged 
one another, so that no blood came; in like manner stay the 
blood of this child, the son of So-and-so, and grant him 
a speedy recovery.” If a child, as it grows older, show 
signs of debility or wasting, a dog's head is boiled in a 
cauldron of water, and the body well washed in the broth 
thus prepared. For tape-worm in children, there is an 
invocation used running thus:—“‘In the name of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob! Three worms plagued Job and 
consumed his flesh; one was red, one black, and one white, yet 
of all was he relieved. Even so relieve the son of So-and-so 
from the worms that infest and consume him.” Young people 
liable to fits are held to be benetited by mixing with their food 
a small quantity of wolf’s liver, calcined and pounded until 
fine as flour, especially if, in addition, they have a hair of a 
black dog sewn in their garments. The “ formulas” used in 
such cases are, however, like the items of an auctioncer’s cata- 
logues, too numerous to mention. 

As a matter of delicacy, nothing has been said of popular 
remedies for female ailments. Easterns are not over-nice 
in referring to such things, and any attempt to deal with 
the complaints and cures included in this division of Jewish 
folk-medicine would prove embarrassing. Be it, therefore, 
understood that the popular medicine of the Jews by no means 
neglects the fairer half of the community, and prescribes for 
their special behoof and benefit such delicacies as fishes’ eyes 
pounded and mixed with wine, radishes in cream, cocks’-wings 
roasted and pounded, saffron soaked in goats’-fat, wire-worms 
in wine; poultices, emulsions, and liniments of every con- 
ceivable degree of nastiness, and prayer-formulas innumerable. 
As acuriosity—though not a “ remedy ” in the usual sense of 
the word—a common Jewish recipe for improving a brutal 
husband may conclude these jottings. Let the wife cut the 
nails of her fingers and toes, burn them in a fire, preserve the 
ash, and then when her husband is not looking, let her put this 
ash in a plate of food before him, so that he eat it. Then she 
must take some garment of her husband which is all black, tie 
a stone in it tightly, and say these words :—“ As this stone 1s 
bound so that it cannot move, so may my husband, So-and-s0, 
son of So-and-so, be bound in his tongue that it cannot curse 
me, and in his arms that they cannot hurt me.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———— 
THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN IRELAND. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘ SPEcTATOR "’] 

Sin,—As there is a curious discrepancy in the published state- 

sais as to the number of holdings in Ireland—some stating 
i. at 660,000, and others at 570,000—I think it may be well 
to trouble you with a copy of the authorised Returns of Hold- 
ings in Ireland for 1881, from which I take my figures. I 
believe the cause for this discrepancy arises in part from over- 
looking the fact that in many districts of the West the land is 
held “in Co.,” as it is called,—i.e., that whilst one tenant's 
name may be entered on the Rate-book for the holding, it may 
belong to or be divided among five, ten, or even twenty tenants. 
But although the total number of holdings may differ, the pro- 
portion at or under £10 remains the same, and therefore the 
argument equally remains that nearly one-half of the tenants 
are attempting the impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hitchin, March 6th. J. H. TuKE. 





Return of Agricultural Holdings in Ireland, compiled by the Local 
Government Board of Ireland from Returns furnished by the Clerks 
of the Poor-law Union in Ireland in January, 1881. 

Over £4, and at 





£4orunder. orunder £10, Over £10. Total. 

Ulster... .....0000 72,025 ... 82,645 ... 89,287 ... 243,977 
Munster ...... 42,091 ... 34,688 ... 66,380 ... 143,159 
Leinster ...... 38,825 ... 32,251 ... 63,718 ... 184,794 
Connaught...... 65,228 ... 47,350 ...° 25,677 ... 188,255 
660, L85 


Total...... 218,199 ... 196,934 ... 245,062 ... 


[To THE EpIror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sin,—While I entirely concur in the general conclusion at which 
Mr. Tuke urrived in his letter in the Spectator of March 6th, 
that “all solvent Irish people should oppose to the utmost the 
demand of Home-rule for Ireland,” I must ask leave to correct 
some of the figures which he cites, as, stated upon his authority, 
they will cause many to take a much gloomier view of the 
economic condition of Ireland than is warranted by the facts. 

In the first place, he estimates the number of tenants of land 

in Ireland to be 600,000. In adopting these figures, he has been 
misled by the “ Return of Agricultural Holdings in Ireland,” 
compiled by the Local Government Board (Parliamentary Paper 
C,—2,934, 1881), in which the number of holdings is stated to be 
660,185. But it must not be supposed that there was a separate 
occupier in respect of each of these holdings. The Return was 
one of agricultural holdings in each county separately rated for 
the relief of the poor, and many such holdings were the property 
of one occupier. 

The number of the occupiers of the soil is probably not more 
than 450,000. According to the Agricultural Statistics of Ire- 
land for the year 1884, published by the Registrar-General, the 
number of separate holdings is 565,254, and the number of 
occupiers, 520,724. Butin the returns from the local enumerators, 
upon which these statistics are based, only those holdings are 
grouped as belonging to one occupier which were in the 
enumerator’s own district, so that an occupier who had holdings 
in another enumerator’s district would be returned as a separate 
Occupier in respect of the latter holdings. According to the 
Census of Ireland for 1881, p. 166 of the General Report, Table 
48, the number of holdings is 499,109. In this table, a holding 
represents the land, no matter where situated in a county, which 
belongs to one occupier; but it does not include land in an 
adjoining county belonging to the same occupier. Deducting 
from the number so given the number of holdings not exceeding 
one acre, viz., 16,879, which to a great extent represent merely 
occupiers of small gardens, and making allowance for the 
number of villa-residents in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
it is thought by competent judges that the number of purely 
agricultural holdings will probably not exceed 450,000. 

Of the 499,109 holdings given by the Census Returns, 152,139 
—or, say, one-third—are holdings of thirty acres each and up- 
wards, representing a valuation of £7,290,000 out of a total land 
valuation of a little over ten millions sterling. Now, it is generally 
admitted that with a fair rent and fixity of tenure, the occupier 
of a holding of thirty acres ought to be in a position to live and 
thrive. It would, therefore, appear that one-third of the farming 
class in Ireland ought to be in this enviable position. But there 
are inany holdings between fifteen and thirty acres, which ought 
to enable the occupier, all things considered, to live as well as, 





if not better than, the skilled artisans, whose wages, though high, 
are precarious, and who have to pay high rents for poor and 
unwholesome lodgings in towns. The number of such holdings 
was by the Census 122,517, and their valuation £1,536,357. 
It would seem, then, that about three-fifths of the occupiers of 
the soil, representing more than four-fifths of the valuation, are 
in a position that would be described as an enviable one by many 
an English, Welsh, and Scotch voter, to whom the Irish land- 
lord has been, and will be again, described as a monster of 
tyranny, and who will be asked to vote for Home-rule as the 
only means of relieving the tillers of the soil from the oppression 
under which they are suffering. 


The number of holdings under fifteen acres was 226,454, of 
which 65,424 were between ten and fifteen acres ; and the valua- 
tion of the whole was about £1,240,000. Allowing an occupier 
for each holding, this would give about the same number of 
families as that reckoned by Mr. Tuke in Class 1 in his 
letter. The economic condition of these occupiers constitutes 
the real Irish problem, which will not be solved by converting 
them into proprietors upon purchase terms, howsoever favour- 
able. It is, as Mr. Mitchell Henry remarked in his able 
letter to the Times of Saturday, February 27th, “the 
undoubted misery of the inhabitants of the remoter parts of 
Ireland, who depend for their prosperity on employment in 
England and Scotland, and who are reduced to desperate straits 
whenever trade is bad, which is dishonestly put forward as a 
sample of the condition of the whole of Ireland.” I am far, 
however, from admitting that the condition of all these 200,000 
families is at all as wretched as might be supposed. These 
persons must not be viewed as farmers, but as labourers who 
are better off than other labourers to the extent that they each 
have a piece of land, the tenant-right of which would mean 
often, speaking relatively, a considerable sum. Indeed, the only 
sulution of the Irish problem is to be sought for in the direction 
here indicated ; but this solution is for the present past praying 
for, owing to the action of the National League, which has 
forbidden the tenants to sell. If these small holders were en- 
couraged to sell to those who wished to enlarge their farms, the 
former would be provided with the necessary capital to start 
them in America and the Colonies, while the latter would be 
swelling the number of those occupiers whose holdings are of a 
size to admit of their living and thriving. To set this ball 
rolling, the National League must be muzzled, and the State 
must be prepared with a well-considered scheme of emigration, 
and must not grudge spending largely in aid of it. 

I now pass to a very extraordinary mistake on Mr. Tuke's 
part, for which I cannot account. He states that, taking the 
total area of the land of Ireland at eighteen millions of acres, it is 
estimated that a little over one-fourth of this area—five millions 
of acres—is under cultivation, tillage, and meadow, the remaining 
acreage consisting of rough grass, mountain, and bog.” I cannot 
conceive where he could have got such figures, which, if they were 
true, would represent Ireland as being even more worthless than 
Mr. Giffen considers her to be, and this is saying not a little. If 
Mr. Tuke had applied to Dr. Grimshaw, the Registrar-General, 
for a copy of the Agricultural Statistics, 1884-85, he would 
have found that the total extent under crops, including meadow 
and clover, was 4,954,028 acres; under grass, 10,245,927; under 
fallow, 19,075, giving a total area under cultivation of 15,219,030, 
as compared with 329,543 acres under woods and plantations, 
and 4,780,380 including bog and marsh, barren mountain-land, 
water, roads, fences, &c., the whole giving a total area of 
20,328,753 acres. Thus, instead of there being only a fourth of 
the total area under cultivation, there is, in fact, only that 
proportion waste. ‘This is a very serious error, and cannot be 
too soon corrected. Again, Mr. Tuke states that “ the capital 
value of the whole is variously estimated at from 140 
to 160 millions sterling, and the rental at from eight 
to ten millions.” I do not understand what he means by 
the “capital value of the whole,’ but from his allusion 
to the “ rental,” I suppose it signifies the capitalised 
value of the rental. If, however, this be his meaning, he has 
greatly under-estimated the capital sum. The tenement, or 
Griffith’s, valuation of the land is over ten millions—the exact 
figures being £10,188,000—and this includes, of course, land in 
the occupation of the owners, the valuation of which may be 
roughly stated at a million. Now, Griffith’s valuation was 
always considered to be from 20 to 25 per cent. under the fair 
letting value; and notwithstanding the late severe fall in 
prices, the principal commodities—oats, barley, butter, beef, 
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mutton, and pork—upon the prices of which the valuation 
was based, are, all round, about 30 per cent. higher than 


they were in 1852, when the valuation was made. Prior | 


to the Land Act of 1881, the rental of Ireland, including 
that of land in the owners’ hands, was between twelve and 
thirteen millions. Up to December 31st last, judicial rents were 
fixed in respect of a tenement valuation of £2,596,949, the old 
rental of which was £3,133,791, while the judicial reutal has been 
fixed at £2,568,404. So far, therefore, judicial rents are about 
7 per cent. over the tenement valuation. Accordingly, if all 
the land now in the owners’ occupation, and all the land held 
under leases, were let at judicial rents, as they have been hitherto 
fixed, the judical rental would be about eleven millions; and as 
prior to the agitation the old rents were notoriously as well paid 
as, if not better paid than, rents in England and Scotland, it is 
quite certain that judicial reuts would be paid if obedience 
to the law were enforced. Therefore, the capitalised value of 
the rental of Ireland ought not to be placed at less than from 
£200,000,000 to £220,000,000, or, say, twenty years’ purchase 
thereof. 

But this takes no account of the tenants’ interest in the land, 
the capitalised value of which would represent a very large sum. 
How it should be estimated Lam not prepared to say. But as 
Mr. Tuke institutes a comparison between the land of Ireland 
and the London und North-Western and Midland Railway 
systems quod the amount of capital of each, I would say that, 
as the capital of either of these railways could be ascertained 
if the amounts distributed in dividends on the debenture and 
share capital and the rates of distribution were known, so the 
capital value of the land of Ireland might likewise be ascer- 
tained if the amount received by the landlords in rent 
and the net produce retained by the tenants were known. 
I have said that the judicial rental would be about eleven 
millions, and the value of the net produce retained by 
the tenants is estimated to be about twenty-seven millions 
sterling,—the gross produce being estimated at about sixty 
millions. Now, twenty years’ purchase of the rental and the 
tenant’s share of the produce—‘e., giving an all-round rate of 
5 per cent. on the capital invested in land—amounts to 740 
millions sterling, between which and Mr. Tuke’s estimate there 
isan ample margin for speculation as to what is the correct 
amount. 

Assuming the value of the tenant’s share of the produce to be 
twenty-seven millions, and the number of the occupiers to be 
500,000 (although that number is probably 50,000 in excess of 
the actual figure), | have roughly calculated, from the statistics 
quoted above, that the average share of the net produce per man 
of the tenants whose holdings are over thirty acres is about 
£130 a year; of those whose holdings are between fifteen and 
thirty acres, £34a year; and of those whose holdings are under 
fifteen acres, about €15 a year. I need not say that the first 
class, numbering 150,000 heads of families, or, say, 750,000 souls, 
has a direct interest in the maintenance of the connection with 
England in its present form, for withont doubt their position 
would not be improved if there should be Home-rule. There 
are, of course, many in the second class who have a substantial 
stake in the country, and it is not too much to say that more 
than one-half of the occupiers of the soil would rejoice to see 
the tyranny of the National League ended. 

The picture which I have drawn of the economic condition 
of Ireland, though not bright, is brighter than Mr. Tuke’s, and 
suggests that if the congested districts along the Atlantic sea- 
board could be relieved of their surplus population, the economic 
condition of the country would compare favourably with that 
of any other purely agricultural community in Europe. In 
support of this opinion, I have the authority of such men as 
Mr. W. J. Harris, of Highwill Manor, Highampton, whose 
letter in the Heconomist of January 25rd, 1886, on the “ Saleable 
Value of the Produce of Irish Farms,” deserves to be read with 
attention ; and of Mr. Mitchell Henry, whose letter in the Times, 
to which I have referred, has stated the truth about the Trish 
problem in a manner that may suprise “sentimental writers 
and speakers who have yet to learn the elements of the 
problem.”—I am, Sir, &c., AN Irisu LIperat. 


[ro THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—Mr. Tuke’s letter in your issue of March 6th is a most 
valuable contribution towards the solution of this problem. 
Theorists, with a mere superficial knowledge of this country, 
rush isto print with cut-and-dry plans for the settlement of the 





Trish Land Question ; but those who have delved dee 


er t. 
surface, and who are brought daily into soabean —— 
economic and practical side of this problem, hesitate belong 


so, Mr, Tuke is a practical man, and has hit the blot in 
land legislation. The agrarian system of Connaught is peculi 
and has been overlooked when drafting previous Land Bile 
Ifaving been employed officially for the past year and a half . 
that province, I can unhesitatingly endorse his opinion that 4 
purchase scheme which may be applicable to the other ‘idee 
will not cope with the existing chronic poverty there “a 
“bring a nation of disaffected and often insolvent tenants 
into a nation of solvent and contented owners,” Mr, Take 
has shown that a third of the agricultural occupiers in this 
country merely eke out a precarious existence from the produce 
of their farms. 

Famine is always within a measurable distance. Ay abun. 
dant potato crop, and a plentiful supply of turf for the winter 
bring contentment to the home of the Connaught peasant, 4 
failure of the potato crop means starvation. There are about 
39,000 agricultural holdings in each of the three most Celtic 
counties in Ireland,—Galway, Mayo, and Donegal. In Galway 
35,000 holdings are valued under £10 a year; in both Mayo 
and Donegal, 32,000 holdings. In the majority of cases these 
holdings are held in rundale—acres and acreable rents being 
unknown. ‘The occupiers live in villages, having patches of 
tillage scattered over the townland, according as they have been 
reclaimed from the surrounding mountain or bog, the mou. 
tain or bog grazing being held in common. The rent, when not 
earned by fishing, is earned by harvesting in England and 
Scotland. 

Give these poor people their holdings free from rent, and their 
condition will not be appreciably improved. Famine will stil} 
appear periodically at their doors. Had a wider discretion been 
given to the Land Commissioners under the Act of 1881, much 
might have been done to remedy this barbarous state of things, 
Power might have been given them to square these holdings, to 
enlarge them by including within their ambit the wild, un. 
reclaimed mountain and bog grazing. Unfortunately, the result 
of fixing “fair rents” was to stereotype the existing vicious 
rundale system. Thousands of acres have gone out of cultiva- 
tion in Connaught. Hundreds of thousands of acres—mountain 
and moor commonages—might be utilised for enlarging the 
existing small holdings, and be finally bronght into cultivation, 
The reclamation of this class of Jand can only be profitably done 
by spade labour. I would suggest that the Land Commissioners 
should have power,—(1), to square and enlarge the existing 
holdings, according to circumstances and locality ; (2), to estab 
lish depdts for supplying at cost price seed-potatogs, oats, &e.; 
(3), the allocation of a loan fund, to be formed for the benefit of 
these small landholders, for the purchase of seed for their holdings, 
and for the supply of fishing-gear and fishing-boats, Experience 
has proved that loans made for reproductive work have been 
punctually repaid. The last report of the Reproductive Loan 
Fund shows that out of £70,000 lent to small landholders and 
fishermen, only £200 is irrecoverable. From my own experience 
of the people of the Western islands and the coast-line of Galway 
and Mayo, I am confident that money, judiciously lent for the 
above purposes, would return the nation interest a hundredfold 
by causing abundance and contentment where at present there 
exists nothing but poverty and discontent.—I am, Sir, &, 

J. G. Barry, Ex-Assistant Land Commissioner. 

Limerick, March 9th. 


ecent 


{To tHE EpiTror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—It is desirable that difficulties should be stated plainly; 
and no man has a better right to be heard about our Irish 
agricultural difficulties than Mr. Tuke, who for many a year 
has devoted wealth, intellect, and energy to help us through 
them. Butit is not desirable to exaggerate difficulties; and 
this I venture to think has been inadvertently done by Mr. Tuke 
in his otherwise admirable letter in the Spectator of March 6th. 
In estimating our agricultural resources, Mr. Tuke takes into 
account only our arable land, and the money-value of our crops. 
3ut why leave out our pastoral land and the money-value of 
our cattle and butter? The latter are as much agricultural 
products as the former; and Continental experience shows 1%, 
according to M. de Lavergue, that la petite eultwre has special 
aptitude for dairy husbandry. 

Again, Mr. Tuke’s argument rests on the assumption that 
Irish agriculture will not produce more under a system which 
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late to the uttermost the energies of the agriculturist, 
ronit produced under a system which made industry folly. But 
ayo = to think that we may hope for better things. Peasant- 
vnopietorship has doubled the agricultural produce of France. 
The small extent and poor quality of a vast number of holdings 
n Ireland are, indeed, grave difficulties ; but no one acquainted 
ith Continental agriculture can fail to have observed that these 
very difficulties have been elsewhere, and under the most vary- 
ing conditions of soil and climate, overcome. It is no mere 
noeti¢ phrase, but the most practical economic truth, that — 
; “ ()wnership, however small it be, 

Breeds industry, content, and loyalty, 

And ceaselessly compels the poorest field, 

Inch after inch, its very most to yield.” 


will stimu 


Colonial experience shows that Irishmen, like other men, will 
work hard if reasonably certain that they will enjoy the results 
of their labour. You will be glad to know that this stimulus is 
already beginning to operate in Ireland. Thus, in a poor tract 
recently purchased by the tenants uncer the purchase clauses of 
the Land (Ireland) Act, the farmers are at work with an energy 
hitherto unknown, “ Sure, it is our own!” they say.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Dublin, March 6th. Joun Georce MacCarruy. 





[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR,’’ | 


Sin,—Can you find space in your columns for one or two 
remarks on Mr. Tuke’s letter in your issue of March (th ? 

Mr. Tuke’s signal services to the cause of practical philan- 
throphy in the West of Ireland give such weight to any opinions 
he expresses as regards those districts where his work has lain, 
that it is well to have his vigorous reminder of a side of the 
Irish problem which we are perhaps all too apt to forget; but I 
think he looks at the Land Question too exclusively from that one 
side, and I cannot but regret that he has expended so much of 
his energy on destructive criticism, and lent his authority to 
counsels of despair. I think, moreover, that his figures are 
erroneons, and that he overrates the extent of the dangers and 
difficulties to which he so forcibly calls attention. 

I will not attempt to-day to do more than indicate briefly the 
points on which I venture to differ from him, hoping you may 
enable me to return to the subject on a future occasion; but 
befure I proceed to detail, I must enter my protest against his 
assumption that “ the purchase scheme must stand or fall with 
Home-rule.” Land purchaseis the one subject on which all parties 
in Ireland, and all the four provinces, are practically agreed. 
Home-rule is that on which they are most divided. I quite 
agree that a purchase scheme could not be satisfactorily carried 
out (even if the terms were previously arranged) by an Irish 
Government, and that, no doubt, is a reason for not conceding 
Home-rule. But it seems to me also a strong argument for the 
Imperial Parliament dealing with the question in a compre- 
hensive manner on its own responsibility, but with a deter- 
mination to go to the root of the matter, and to understand what 
the true interests of Ireland require. 

To come back, however, to Mr. Tuke’s main thesis. He 
argues from statistics, and above all from averages, that out of 
600,000 occupiers of land, 400,000 are, with few exceptions, living 
indegrading poverty. Inu the first place, the tables on which 
he relies are of holdings, not of occupiers, and many occupiers 
have more than one holding. Secondly, they obviously include 
a considerable number of labourers, whom no one would pro- 
pose to convert into owners by a stroke of the pen. Thirdly, 
the averages of amount and value of crops per holding, though 
probably a fair test where (as in the West of Connaught) the 
country is purely agricultural and the holdings are almost all 
very small, are very misleading where (as in Ulster) there is an 
admixture of other industries, or where (as in Munster and 
It is 
notorious that in Ulster, where the farms are smaller than in 


Leinster) small and large farms are mixed together. 


any of the other three provinces (taking account of mountain- 
pastures in the latter), the bulk of the farmers are very far from 
living in degrading poverty. Again, an average struck between 
the pastures of Meath and the patches reclaimed from bogs 
adjoining them, or between the well-formed tillage-lands of the 
Midlands and the gardens of the labourers who till them, affords 
no real gauge of the prosperity of either. 

The farmers of Ireland, according to the Census of 1881, were 
41,928, and even this total certainly includes a number who 
are really Irish labourers, apart from the migratory (practically 
English) labourers of Connaught; and of these 400,000 odd, 
about 100,000 belong to Connaught. We may take Connaught 





as roughly representing the extent of the economic difficulty in 
its acute form, and outside that province it cannot fairly be 
said to overshadow all others, having, in fact, in many parts 
been practically solved; if so, the extent of the difficulty is 
reduced from two-thirds of the whole to one-quarter, as regards 
occupiers of land. 

But the real moral of Mr. Tuke’s letter, though he does not 
himself draw it, seems to me to be that, as regards land occu- 
pation (as also in other matters), different treatment is required 
by different districts, which vary in circumstances much more 
widely than England affords any example of, or Scotland, apart 
from the crofters, who are being dealt with separately. Con- 
naught cannot be dealt with as Ulster and Muuaster are. 

I will only now add that the peculiarity of the Connaught case 
seems no sufficient reason for declining to deal with it, much less 
for evading the question in the other three provinces. And this 
latter was the conclusion I feared many of your readers might 
draw from Mr. Tuke’s letter.—I am, Sir, &c., MonNTEAGLE. 


| To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Tuke, has shown, unanswerably, 
that there are deep evils in the economic condition of Ireland 
which would not be touched even by such an nutter effacement of 
Jandlordism as has been demanded by Archbishop Walsh and the 
Catholic Bishops. May I be allowed to suggest, further, that 
the proposed expropriation of the Irish landlords at the expense 
of the State, far from utterly effacing landlordism, can only 
partially aud incompletely efface it? ‘To kill lJandlordism 
outright, the Act providing for the expropriation of the land- 
lords should go on to provide that only the actual occupiers and 
cultivators of land shall thenceforward be legally capable of 
owning it. Such an enactment seems manifestly impracticable. 
It would be bitterly disliked by the present occupiers about to 
be converted into owners, both because they would desire to be 
able to let their lands if they pleased, and because the exclusion 
of all purchasers excepting persons buying for occupation would 
tend to reduce the selling value of their lands. And these 
oceupiers about to become owners form the majority in most 
Nor is it quite clear that it would benefit 

Nearly all of them would, if they had 
to buy instead of renting land, have to raise their purchase- 
money by mortgaging it, and would, therefore, only get out of 


J 


Irish constituencies. 
the actual enltivators. 


the clutches of a landlord by getting into those of a mortgagee. 
ful, as soon as the 
present landlords are expropriated a new race of landlords will 
ill, of course, constantly 
happen that amongst the large body of occupiers converted into 


But if letting land continues to be law 


inevitably begin to spring up. It 





owners by the expropriation, some will from illness, or the wish 
to emigrate, or various other causes, become unable or unwilling 
to go on cultivating their lands, and these men will, asa rule, let 
them. Probably they may be able to let them at 
not only provide for the terminable annuities payable to Govern- 
ment during their continuance, but will leave a substantial 
surplus. If they do not let their lands, they must sell them. 
Such capital as exists in the country parts of Ireland is in the 
hands much less of aetual cultivators of the soil, than of the 

he country towns, 
Small capitalists of this class are already accustomed to invest 
their money upon the land, though hitherto more by way of 


rents which will 


traders, jobbers, and money-lenders of t 


mortgage, or in what are known in [reland as profit rents, than 
Few of them, in fact. know anything of 

herefore, that most 
of the small holdings offered for sale will be bought, and in 
almost all cases purchasers of this class will buy land not to 


in ordinary purchases. 
any other investment. It is by such men, t 


oceupy, but to let it. 

There is, moreover, another cause from which the relation of 
landlord and tenant may be expected to receive a very con- 
Surrounding 
the house of almost every Irish landowner is a considerable 


siderable extension under the new state of things. 


tract, often extending to mavy hundred acres of good land, 
These 
all over the country, are not 


known now, as in the days of Swift, as the “ demesne.” 
demesnes, which are numerous 
usually let, but are either farmed by the owners, or kept in 
grass and planted as ornamental parks. It is to be presumed 
that upon the expropriation of the lands let to tenants, the 
demesnes will be left in their owners’ hands. Probably few 
owners will care to continue resident upor their present estates 
after the bulk of their land has been expropriated. The 


demesnes of those who leave the country will be either let or 





sold, and when they are sold, the buyers will, for the reasons 
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already given, be for the most part of a class buying to let, and 
not for occupation. 

There seems, then, every reason to believe that within a genera- 
tion after the expropriation of the present landlords, “land- 
lordism” will again extensively prevail in Ireland. The present 
large estates will, indeed, have been broken up, and there is little 
likelihood that wealthy men will in future invest their money 
on any large scale in Irish land. There will be a multitude of 
small landlords, instead of comparatively few large ones. This 
will be in many respects a highly advantageous change, but will 
it necessarily repress agrarian crime? Unfortunately, every- 
body who knows Ireland seems to agree that men only a little 
above their tenants in the social scale are, in general, harder 
landlords than most owners of large estates. Such men, in fact, 
seldom have the means of being liberal, even if they have the will. 
And as long as there are hard landlords and tenants plunged in 
the hopeless poverty described by Mr. Tuke, what ground is 
there for expecting that the habit ingrained for many genera- 
tions of redressing agrarian wrongs, real or supposed, by murder 
will come to an end? Land cannot be let unless tenants who 
pay no rent can be dispossessed, and the dispossession of 
pauperised tenants leads to frightful suffering. The English 
public hears much of agrarian crimes in Ireland, but compara- 
tively little of the sufferings and misery underlying them. 
Until it can be made clear to Englishmen that Irish crime is a 
symptom for which there is no real cure except the removal of 
the disease causing the symptom, nothing effectual can be done. 
Mr. Tuke has indeed rendered valuable service by setting before 
the public a picture of the real disease of Ireland too complete 
and faithful to be disregarded.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw TRIsHMAN, 


(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Is it not an obvious answer to Mr. Tuke’s argument— 
that to one million of persons in Ireland ownership would not 
be more advantageous than annual tenancy—to say, “ If 
tenants who pay rent can live, no matter how, @ fortior7, owners 
paying no rent will live so much the more easily ’? I am aware 
that Mr. Tuke has data for the pessimism of his letter. I heard, 
e.g., lately that an acknowledged judge of land—a Conservative 
who had visited Ireland for sporting purposes—declared of land 
in Kerry that he could not. imagine how tenants could pay the 
rents, even as fixed judicially, and live. But Mr. Tuke seems to 
me, if I may say so, too much choked with the dust of figures 
to make allowance for agencies not calculable by arithmetic. 
In 1849, the Duke of Sutherland gave permission to some evicted 
cottars to settle on “an unproductive waste, not worth three 
shillings an acre.’ Some twenty years later that land was 
“returning annually twenty-one shillings an acre rent, and 
presenting a beautiful picture of fertility, peace, and prosperity, 
with a thoroughly grateful and attached peasantry.” If tenants 
whose rents were raised more than sevenfold in twenty years 
thrive so in Scotland, will Mr. Tuke maintain that in Treland— 
much more in England—owners of small allotments would not 
have substantial ground for hope ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marlborough, March 8th. A, H. Bresty. 


HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Will you allow me to offer some remarks on the question 
of Home-rule in general, and the arguments of the Spectator 
against it in particular? But, first of all, I wish to thank you 
for the manner of your opposition to the policy of Home-rule. 
It is plain that you have a rooted antipathy to that policy, and 
that you anticipate the direst consequences frem it. Yet you 
avoid bitterness, and you do full justice to the motives of your 
opponents. I am sorry to see your example so little followed 
even in quarters where better things might have been expected. 
It is a melancholy truth that there are multitudes of men like 
Archdeacon Denison, honest in all other respects, who are so 
blinded by prejudices that what they would welcome as a states- 
manlike policy if offered by a Tory Minister, they sincerely 
regard with horror when offered by Mr. Gladstone. I remember 
how Conservatives of the type of Archdeacon Denison denounced 
Mr. Gladstone’s very moderate Reform Bill in 1866, from their 
fears that it would lead to Household Suffrage. The following 
year Mr. Disraeli passed a Household Suffrage Bill, and forth- 
with these gentlemen extolled him as a far-seeing statesman. I 
have no doubt that if Mr. Gladstone should fail to carry Home- 
rule, and if it should then be carried by a Tory Government, 
there would be a series of instantaneous conversions to the 





~S 
wisdom of a Home-rule policy in the camp of its present 
opponents; and I have as little doubt that Archdeacon Denison 
would rejoice to lead the procession of converts. Opponents of 
that class are impervious to reasoning, and arguments are thrown 
away upon them. Not only do they think the policy which 
they condemn bad ; they think the motives of its advocates bad 
also. The Spectator’s opposition to Home-rule is very different, 
The fact of a policy being proposed by Mr. Gladstone is evidently 
with you a primd-facie argument in its favour. Your general 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone is thus the measure of your trang. 
parent sincerity in finding yourself under a painful necessity of 
opposing him on this occasion. And this fact makes your 
opposition, if you will forgive me for saying it, all the more 
mischievous from my point of view, because all the more 
influential. 

Next, let me thank you for your very fair review of my 
pamphlet. I admit that the title of the pamphlet is not well 
chosen, Instead of calling it “Arguments for and against 
Home-rule,” I ought to have called it “ Objections to Home. 
rule Examined.” My pamphlet is a reply to all the leading 
objections to Home-rule, though I have not given at length the 
arguments which have been elaborated by yourself and others 
in support of those objections. To have done that would have 
required a large volume, instead of a pamphlet of seventy-four 
pages. And I am happy to say that my arguments have 
prevailed not only with some distinguished Liberals who were 
opposed to Home-rule, but even with some Conservatives, 
including one strong Orangeman. 

And now may I say that, much as I admire the ability, ag 
well as the honesty and courtesy, with which the Spectator has 
conducted the controversy against Home-rule, your line of oppo- 
sition puzzles me P Your argument, in all its variety and phases, 
is based on your belief in the absolute incorrigibility of the 
whole people of Ireland, minus what are called—very inac- 
curately called to a large extent—“ the loyal minority.” Give 
them Home-rule, you argue, and they would be certain to abuse 
the gift. Their hatred towards England is ineradicable. Their 
consuming, incurable desire is to do us a mischief. Every 
concession Mr. Gladstone has made to the Irish has only had 
the effect of making them more ungrateful and more bitter, 
Guarantees? Nonsense! The Irish cannot, under any con- 
ceivable conditions, be trusted. 

Such, in brief, is the basis of your argument. Then what is 
the logical conclusion? In days gone by it would have found 
expression in Joshua’s policy towards the tribes of Canaan,— 
complete extermination. For if the Irish are inveterately and 
incorrigibly bent on social iniquity and on the ruin of England, 
their extermination would be morally as justifiable as Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, held that of the Canaanites to have been. 

But that is a political solution which is out of harmony with 
modern ideas. Putting Home-rule out of the question, therefore, 
there remain only two alternatives. Cut the painter, and set 
Ireland politically adrift from England altogether; or, disfran- 
chise her, and govern her in the Cromwellian fashion. But the 
Spectator does not advocate either of these alternatives. Your 
policy, as I understand you, is to persevere on the lines of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy hitherto,—that is, doing justice to 
Treland piecemeal through the Imperial Parliament. But the 
Spectator has strenuously insisted that that policy has been a 
failure; and its alleged failure is one of your arguments against 
granting Home-rule. 

I am in favour of trying Home-rule, because it is the only 
policy which has not been tried. We have never trusted the Irish 
people; never thrown ourselves on their chivalry and proverbial 
love of justice. Such sections of them as we have trusted have 
proved themselves eminently trustworthy. There is not an 
argument used now against Home-rule which was not used 
formerly against admitting the Irish people into the ranks of 
our Army and Navy. The political progenitors of the opponents 
of Home-rule were vehement in asserting that Irishmen could 
not be trusted as soldiers and sailors. They have been trusted, 
and we know the result. And where can you find a more loyal 
body of men than the Irish Constabulary ? Your arguments 
against Home-rule are all of the nature of prophecy, and it 18 
impossible to refute a prophecy except by the ordeal of facts. But 
advocatesof Home-rule can at least point to some experience,—the 
experience of all the strata of Irishmen which have been trusted; 
and they may reasonably call upon the opponents of Home-rule to 
show why the Irish people in the mass should not be amenable to 
the same influences which have won large sections of them. Surely 
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the experiment is worth trying. I believe it would be as successful 
asit has proved in the case of the Bulgarians, who were believed, 
only eight years ago, by many people in this country, to be quite 
unfit for Home-rule. You assume the Irish to be an exception to 
every people the world has ever seen. Where is the proof P All the 
motives that ordinarily influence human beings would combine to 
make them prove themselves worthy of Home-rule. Why should 
they be a portent among nations ? Is it a matter of race? 
Nonsense! There are no incorrigible races, Besides, I have shown 
in my pamphlet that the Keltic race is but a fraction of the Irish 
people, the mass of which belong to the same race as the 
English and Lowland Scotch. But, in any case, let us have an 
alternative policy for Home-rule. Your argument is good against 
any reform of Irish government, or it is logically good for 
nothing. Matters cannot remain as they are. If, as you main- 
tain, the efforts of the Imperial Parliament under such a Minister 
as Mr. Gladstone to conciliate Ireland have failed, is it not time 
to try the effect of a new departure P—I an, Sir, &c., 

Mareh 2nd. Maxcoim MacCott. 

‘Undoubtedly piecemeal reform has been a failure when tried 
only for seventeen years. Weare in favour of trying it steadily 
for fifty years at least, before treating it as a failure. But the 
pehaviour of the Irish people towards the party and statesmen 
of reform, is certainly very far from an encouragement to throw 
the whole government of Ireland into their hands. The 
Bulgarians never organised crime to resist a reforming Govern- 
ment; the Irish people have done so.—Ep. Spectator. |] 


{To THe EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—Within the last twenty years, the world has witnessed the 
reconstruction of three great nationalities,—those of “ Italy,” 
of the “ United States of America,” and of the “German 
Empire.” 

In the case of Italy, the various petty States into which for 
centuries she had been so unhappily divided, and the separate 
independence of which had been a source of such untold misery 
and bloodshed, —the country itself being contemptuously 
described by Talleyrand as a ‘‘ mere geographical expression, ’— 
were at length fortunately united, in 1870, in one great Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. 

In the case of the “ United States of America,” the better 
“welding-together” of the vast Northern and Southern Terri- 
tories, and the extinction of the institution of slavery, were the 
direct results of the suppression of the attempt at separation on 
the part of the Southern States, and as every American will now 
admit, they have contributed largely to the power of the great 
Republic and the well-being of its citizens. 

Lastly, the events of 1868, 1869, and 1870 had the effect of 
converting Germany from a powerless aggregation of insignificant 
States, with one only (Prussia) of any importance among them, 
into the proud position of one of the greatest and most respected 
Powers in the world. 

Each of these great transformations has been the means 
not only of raising the nationalities into positions of far 
greater political weight than they ever occupied before, but 
in each instance also of directly promoting the well-being of the 
peoples affected by them, and of establishing more firmly among 
them the great principles of law and order, as well as those of 
civil and religious liberty. 

Surely, the lesson taught by these great national movements 
—and they are the greatest of the present century—is that it is 
by the drawing closer of the bonds which unite the component 
parts of great communities, and not by their relaxation, that 
their power as nations is most surely promoted, and the well- 
being and liberties of their peoples best insured.—I am, Sir, &c., 

West Bristou. 


THE PROPOSED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND ACT. 
To THE Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Mr. Gladstone, being asked by a Scotch correspondent 
what attitude he, as head of the Liberal Party or as leader of 
the House, would assume towards the legislation now proposed 
by the Member for Inverness, replied,—“ I should act on prin- 
ciples of equality, as I did some ten years back in the case of 
the Act to which you refer.” The Act referred to as parallel 
was the Patronage Abolition Act of 1874, against whose second 
reading Mr. Gladstone moved in the Lower House, though it 
had been strongly pressed upon the Peers by the Duke of Argyll. 
he principles of equality which led him to second Mr. Baxter's 
motion he explained in his speech to be, first, a dislike to see one 








Church secure endowments of which another Church had been 
stripped, by professing the very principles which the other 
Church had given up the endowments in order to cling to; and 
secondly, a still stronger feeling that the other Church and all 
outside interests in Scotland should have full time for con- 
sideration before such a measure was even submitted to the 
Legislature. 

Whether the former of these two reasons applies to Mr. 
Finlay’s Bill may be doubtful. Dr. Phin, Dr. Macgregor, and 
other leaders of the Establishment in Scotland have urged that 
a stream of petitions in favour of the measure be sent in from 
parishes early in next week, and they are individually full of 
cautious courtesy to the Free Church views. But the only body 
which has yet spoken authoritatively for the Church has held 
to its old position against Dr. Chalmers and his friends of 1843. 
The “ Committee on Church interests” explains that Mr. Finlay’s 
Bill will only conserve an appearance of Free Church principles, 
and the chances are ten to one that the Assembly in May will 
take the same view as its Committee. So the Free Church 
Commission, meeting last week, rejects and resents the Bill. 
But the Assembly, of which that Commission is only a Grand 
Committee, will not sit till May. All this goes rather to 
strengthen Mr, Gladstone’s second reason, as against the pre- 
matureness of a private Member’s Bill. 

The question, “ Why not amend this Bill 2” has recently been 
put from at least two quarters. As at present framed, it anew 
binds down the Establishment for ever to the Westminster Con- 
fession, an exquisitely absurd proposal for a national Church in 
that modern use of the term which embraces all Christian 
citizens. But to change this would be to change the lock of 
the gun. Again, it excludes the power of legislation claimed 
by the Free Church in the beginning of its Church extension 
and Church expansion. But to give so great a power would be 
to change the whole barrel of the gun. Parliament, no doubt, 
would not refuse to do both, or to go still nearer to Disestablish- 
ment. But it will scarcely move two months before the time 
when the Bill can by any possibility be considered by the repre- 
sentative Assemblies of the three Presbyterian Churches. Still 
less will it do it when it is plain that these big questions, which 
are what the Bill really covers, will only be fully shaken to the 
surface some months hence, when the two Assemblies and the 
United Presbyterian Synod are anxiously to consider it. Will 
Parliament in March rush in where the angels of the “ classic 
hierarchy * in May may fear to tread f—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Scortisn HiGuianper. 


COLONISATION. 
{To tHE Eprtor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sm,—The honour of being unintentionally misrepresented by 
the Spectator is sufficient in most cases to enable one to bear 
such laurels in silence. When, however, your reviewer un- 
wittingly prejudices a cause I humbly think he fails to under- 
stand, a word of correction may perhaps be allowed. Your 
reviewer says, «@ propos of my Contemporary article:—‘ Mr. 
Arnold White pleads strongly for State-aided emigration, 
especially to South Africa.” So far from this being the case, I 
stated in so many words that “ arguments employed in support 
of State-aided emigration undertaken with philanthropic inten- 
tions are equally cogent in support of the establishment of 
ateliers nationaua ;” and I go on to urge that the only circum. 
stances under which the State can intervene with advantage, 
are where colonisation may be expected to obviate military 
operations, otherwise unavoidable. 

Then your reviewer hazards the assertion that “ no Colony 
in which white men and dark men are to perform physical 
labour side by side has ever succeeded yet.” Surely every 
schoolboy knows that the Grahamstown settlement of 1820, and 
the Kaffrarian settlement of 1857, have been signally successful, 
and that under the very conditions my critic says are im- 
possible.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD WHITE. 


(Mr. Arnold White is a little too abrupt with us. We said 
nothing about the object of the emigration. He, of course, 
knows his own meaning best; but here are his own words :— 


“ Sir Charles Mills, the able and indefatigable representative of the 
Cape Government, himself organised the settlement of the German 
Legion in Kaffraria, which has proven of incalculable benefit to the 
Cape Colony. It was a work on which any man may be prond to 
look back. Mr. Spring Rice, in 1820, moved the Government of 
Lord Liverpool to place the sum of £50,000 on the estimates of the 
year for the settlement of the Eastern province of the Cape Colony. 
What has been the resnlt? The British taxpayers have never since 
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1857 been called on to pay a penny-piece for the defence of a stretch 
of country repeatedly attacked by a numerous and a courageous foe. 
Arguing from these premises, and looking both to the unsettled state 
of Bechuanaland and of Zululand, and to the probability of fresh ex- 
penditure becoming necessary within the next few years, it would be 
imprudent not to repeat that which is no longer an experiment, and 
to colonise both Bechuanaland and Zululand with young men and 
young women from Great Britain.” 

If that does not mean that emigration should be aided by the 
State, words have no sense. As to the experiments quoted by 
Mr. White, they are too small. Take a broader illustration. 
We have owned Cape Colony for eighty years, and there are 
still within it nothing like half-a-million whites. Why? For 
one reason, because in the Colony dark labour competes with 
white.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—Having been a subscriber to the Charity Organisation 
Society for some years, and having derived much benefit from 
the use of its tickets, I should like to call the attention of your 
readers to the method which I have adopted. 

On each ticket I write my name and address, with a request 
that the Society will report to me the case of the person to 
whom the ticket is given; aud I tell that person that if I get a 
favourable report, I will send the Society a present for him or 
her, as the case may be. Of course, in the many cases of im- 
posture the tickets are not delivered ; but by this means I have 
been enabled to give help in the few deserving cases. This 
method supposes that the public are willing to help deserving 
cases, and that they only need the help of the Society to carry 
out the inquiry which they so often cannot make themselves.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Herxry Toynxper, 

12 Upper Westbourne Terrace, W., March Sth. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF CHURCH UNITY. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “‘ Spectator.’ } 
Sirn,—Mr. Moggridge’s letter expresses a half-truth with much 
ability. Following after Christ is indeed essential to Christian ity 
but it will be held by most Christians that it is at least equally 
necessary to believe in him. Between the man who thinks that 
Christ was God upon earth and the man who regards him as 
merely a greater Plato, there is a great gulf fixed. 

The faith of the one is the mainspring of his life in this 
world, which he lives as a preparation for the world to come. 
On what basis rests the purpose of the other’s life? The 
Laureate tells us that,— 

“ Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers.” 
Snrely the line should apply especially to any national worship, 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. B. N. 


M. PASTEUR’S PRETENSIONS. 
{To THE Epritor oF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.”’| 
Sirn,—On Wednesday last the English public was informed 
through the Press of M. Pasteur’s latest triumphs. The famous 
chemist—miscalled by the Standard a physiologist—read before 
the Academies of Sciences and of Medicine, on the first and 
second of this month, a fresh series of statements concerning his 
wonderful prophylactic inoculations against hydrophobia. As 
on former occasions, a number of vague accounts were given 
without any detailed evidence other than of M. Pasteur himself 
and his immediate sympathisers ; Lut one case—out of which 
the leader-writer of the Standard made considerable capital 
in the issue for March 4th—seemed to me to be sufficiently 
precise to court investigation. It was that of “Dr. John 
Hughes, of Oswestry, who was bitten on November L3th in the 
lower lip.” M, Pasteur adds, with characteristic recklessness 
and assurance,—* The patient himself had ascertained the rabid 
state of the dog.” 

Having made certain by careful inquiry that no such person 
as “ Dr. John Hughes ” actually resided at Oswestry, I wrote to 
Mr. Richard Hughes, veterinary surgeon of that town, without 
informing him what view | took of M. Pasteur’s claims, but 
simply desiring to be enlightened upon the case in question, 
supposing it to be in his power to afford me any help. As it 
turned out, I had by good luck applied to the very man who 
had attended the alleged ‘ mad” dog, and performed its “ post- 
mortem.” Next day I received from him the following full and 
courteous reply to my inquiry :— 

“Dr. John Hughes is a nephew of a lady residirg in this town, and 





is 
was qualified as M.B. of Glasgow University some time last year 
do not know where he is at present. Regarding M. Pasteur’s ‘an a 
tions on him, I am confident they were entirely needless, ag the d Z 
that bit him never was affected with hydrophobia. The facts of th 
case are thus: —On November 13th I was requested to see his pete: 
dog, which was reported to have lost its appetite, and to be very d i 
in appearance for three or four days. It had a dose of castor oj] a 
Mr. Hughes weni to pat it in the afternoon, when he was bitten in th 
lower lip and got very much alarmed, thinking the dog wag rabid. 
When I saw the dog in the evening, it was perfectly natural in 
appearance, except that it was dull and sickly-looking, but it ree, 4 
nised all its friends, &c., and, after an examination, I found it to be 
snffering from acute dyspepsia. T saw the dog on the following day ; 
it was no better, but was sociable in manner, lapped some milk 
and had a desire to be very near the fire; but it died during 
the following night. I made a post-mortem examination, and 
found the liver slightly enlarged, considerable distention of 
the stomach, with gas, and attenuation of the walls, and 
containing a ball, about the size of a small hen’s egg, firmly 
bound together, and consisting of hair, shreds of cotton, and 
sacking and other foreiza matter, which could not possibly pass out 
of the organ through its natural orifices. There was nothing un. 
natural about the mouth, pharynx, or any other organ, except that 
the intestines were very empty. Mr. Hughes manifested great 
anxiety, and was very inquisitive about hydrophobia, and I assnreq 
him that the only resemblance to rabies in that dog was that it 
bit him, and that [ accounted for by its disinclination to be handled, 
and probably thinking he was going to give it another dose of castor oil, 
There was nothing erratic in its manner, entire absence of salivation, 
excepting once when out fur a walk about four days previous for 4 
few minutes only, when it was supposed to have picked up a blade 
of grass or something of the kind; but Mr. Hughes made up his 
micd to visit M. Pasteur, and thereby added to the list of that 
gentleman’s marvellous ‘cures’ of bydrophobia, and I was very much 
astonished tosee the case reported as one of his extraordivary successes, 
I may state that Dr. Fleming, F R.C.V.S., is the greatest authority 
we have on the subject, and I am of his opinion that many cases of 
acute dyspepsia in the dog are mistaken for rabies, as it is quite natural 
for dogs, as well as other animals with a depraved appetite (which is 
symptomatic of the disease), to devour foreign bodies, and many 
persons base their diagnosis on that alone, without having any regard 
for other important symptoms. I hope you will be able to give 
additional light on the subject, and any assistance I can render you I 
shall be most happy to give. You are at liberty to make whatever 
use yon like of my letter.—Believe me to remain, yours faithfally, 
R. Hucurs, 
Veterinary Establishment, Willow Street, Oswestry, March 6th.” 
No lengthy comment is needed on the above letter. I have 
now investigated seven of M. Pasteur’s best known and most 
widely cited “ cures;’’ and every one has turned out to be as void 
of solid foundation as the case of ‘Dr. John Hughes.” When 
the ‘“‘ show ” cases—concerning which grave articles are written 
in leading journals and solemn statements made before Academies 
—prove on examination to be spurious inventions, it is, I think, 
hardly worth while to inquire into the accuracy of the less im- 
portant “cures” concerning which the data and names necessary 
for investigation are not made public. I cannot refrain from 
expressing my amazement at the eagerness shown by the Press 
and by the public to accept M. Pasteur at his own valuation, 
and to echo far and wide the praise of a method which, were it 
not for the fact of its affording support and raison d’ctre to the 
vivisectionist school, would probably never have emerged from 
the obscurity of the Rue d’Ulm.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Anna Kinasrorp (M.D. Paris). 
34 Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 9th. 


AN ADVANTAGE OF BEING SNOWED-UP. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’! 
Sir,—Last week, during three whole days, people hereabouts, 
like the people of neighbouring districts, were completely cut 
off from all communication with the outer world. Even Morpeth, 
scarcely three miles distant, was put beyond our reach by the 
mountainous snow-wreaths which, strange though it may seem, 
compelled us, for a while, to transform the hedge-tops into foot- 
paths. But it is not my intention to trouble you with second- 
rate descriptions of the wonders of the storm. What I would 
like to draw your attention—and, with your permission, that 
of your readers—to, is a decided benefit which, I feel, from un- 
willing experience, would be likely to accrne to mankind in 
general from occasional similar isolations. Deprived of letters 
and, especially, newspapers, we were thrown unexpectedly and 
entirely on our own resources. Yet I make bold to assert we 
are all the better for it. Like most mortals now-a-days, we 
spend far too much time “diligently informing ourselves,” as 
Mr. J. Russell Lowell ironically tells us, “of such inspiring 
facts as that a horse belonging to Mr. Smith ran away on 
Wednesday, seriously damaging a valuable carryall; that a 
son of Mr. Brown swallowed a hickory-nut on Thursday; and 
that a gravel-bank had caved in and buried Mr. Robinson alive 
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on Friday.” This, I would respectfully suggest, is one of the 
causes of the present “flabbiness of public: opinion.” We so 
parden our brains with tittle-tattle-like trivialities, that our 
thinking faculties are absolutely deadened. To quote one of 
your own articles in the issue of March 6th, “we are too much 
distracted by the multitude of new things,”—new things, that is, 
in the sease of fresh occurrences. In other language, we waste 
so many of our precious hours perusing the recorded puerilities 
of individual doings, that we leave ourselves but an infinitesimal 
portion of it to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ what- 
ever is of vital importance ; and, moreover, of that portion 
which is left, most is occupied in the tiresome task of trying to 
forget. And herein is seen one at least of the ‘‘ advantages of 
being snowed-up.” Though denied the latest gossip, yet our 
minds, not consenting to total inanition, are themselves forced 
to supply their own food of thought, and to come to their own 
conclusions. Home-rule, Disestablishment, and other “ burning 
questions,” have thus a chance of obtaining their due share of 
consideration, without our understandings being weighted by an 
«avalanche of earthly impertinences.” The moral is obvious.— 
Tam, Sir, ke, 


Peqswood, Movpeth, March 8th. Tiomas Hutcuixson, 








POETRY. 


oo 
SONNET: A CRY FROM IRELAND. 
T HEARD a voice come moaning over sea, 


“England and ye who fain would legislate, 
Heart-cankering woe and immemorial hate 

Are not the servants of a law’s decree : 

Cleave us asunder! we are bond, not free. 
Teague-makers tyrannise, the priests dictate, 
(ive us the land! yet famine will not bate 

Her stern demands of al! she holds in fee, 

Our bodies’ breath and marrow: we are slaves, 
Slaves to tradition’s wrong and tribal scorn, 

And though our acres, bog and moor and fen, 
From dragon's teeth may yield its arméd men, 
Pale Hunger stands above our shallow graves, 
And wringing empty hands cries out for corn.” 
H. D. R. 


BOOKS. 


——__>—_- 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT’S WORDSWORTH.* 


Witt the eighth volume Professor Knight brings this most 
valnable edition of Wordsworth’s poems to a conclusion,—an 
edition which contains not only the poems themselves and the 
various versions of them, but a whole apparatus criticus for 
understanding the allusions in them, and the circumstances 
under which they were written. When the ninth volume 
shall have given us Professor Knight’s biography of Words- 
worth, this goodly work will furnish an almost complete study 
of the poet and the poems. If the Wordsworth Society had 
existed for po other purpose than to assist Professor Knight in 
his work, it would have justified its existence better than such 
societies usually do justify their existence. 





It is, however, impossible to look at these bulky volumes 
without heartily regretting the very considerable mass of 
Wordsworthian verse which will never contribute to Words- 
worth’s fame. It seems hard to have all this goodly apparatus 
criticus collected concerning the variations and the associations 
of poems which no one reads and no one wants to read. If, 
indeed, the work embodied in this great edition had been limited 
to the finer poems of Wordsworth, we should not have grudged 
the labour spent on it. And though we know perfectly well that 
itis impossible for any editor to determine for himself which are 
the great poems, and to edit those only,—of course, if he pretends 
to give Wordsworth as a whole at all, he must edit all his published 
writings,—we cannot help regretting that so much valuable care 
should have been spent on a great many poems which hardly show 
a trace of Wordsworth’s power and not a trace of Wordsworth’s 
genius. That, of course, was inevitable. Still, we may hope that 
when the Wordsworth Society come to issue their own selection 
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from Wordsworth’s poems, it may be very select, and also 
accompanied by such explanatory notes and illustrations as 
may really give to the world an adequate impression of the 
lofty genius whose self-knowledge and critical discrimination 
was so unequal to its power. The world in general will not 
study an edition in nine bulky volumes; and yet it is most 
desirable that what they will study should be an edition which 
throws a full and vivid light on the genius of the poet. We 
hope, therefore, that in the selection to be issned,—which was 
the subject of conversation at the last annual meeting of the 
Wordsworth Society,—great pains may be taken, first, to give 
the best (not necessarily the latest) version of every poem 
selected, without various readings; next, to give any information 
concerning the origin and circumstances of each poem which 
really adds to its popular effect; and lastly, to take those 
poems only on which several educated tastes converge, so as to 
have nothing which will suggest the idea of bathos to the 
ordinary reader. If these be the main principles of the selection, 
we think that something might be done going a good deal 
beyond what Mr. Arnold’s selection has effected, for the 
popularisation of Wordworth’s wonderful genius. Probably 
the only poem in the eighth volume which such a selection 
would contain, would be the lines on the death of Hogg, which 
are full not only of a high personal interest, but of the noble 
imaginative sweep of Wordsworth’s genius. At the same time, 
we must express our regret that in giving the rather clumsy 
and rambling poem on “ The Portrait of J. Q.” (Miss Quillinan), 
in which Wordsworth embodied the story of the remark made by 
a Spanish Geronymite friar to Wilkie on the picture of the Last 
Supper which adorned the Refectory, Mr. Knight did not in his 
notes supply us with Lord Houghton’s far more beautiful and 
adequate poem on the same subject. As Lord Houghton pre- 
sided, very shortly before his death, at the last annual meeting 
of the Wordsworth Society, there would have been something 
specially appropriate in quoting his exquisite version of an in- 
cident which Wordsworth has assuredly not transfigured in his 
rather crude and heavy embodiment of it. 

To illustrate the true value of this most valuable edition, 
we must go back to the sixth volume,—the seventh being, 
in great part, devoted to the rather dreary series of ecclesiastical 
sonnets and other sonnets of late date, though we may add that 
the appendix on the very beautiful sonnet beginning, “ Such Age 
how beautiful!” is quite new, and a very interesting one to the 
present writer. Of course, the Fenwick notes are almost all 
of them of high biographical interest, even when the poem 
annotated is itself of little value. However, to illustrate 
the great value of this edition, we will return to the volume 
which contains “ Laodamia” and “ Dion” and the Duddon 
Sonnets. The notes on “ Laodamia,” containing what Words- 
worth wrote on the subject in his most remarkable letter to 
Walter Savage Landor, the interesting notes of Mr. Heard on 
the poem and also on the “ Dion,” and Professor Jebb’s note on 
the magnificent sonnet which closes the Duddon series, are all 
good specimens of the extraordinary value of Professor 
Knight’s notes. Indeed, it would be impossible to appreciate 
too highly the interest given to the finer poems,—the three 
“Yarrows,” for instance, almost all the poems involving local 
allusions to the Lake District, and many of the sonnets bearing 
on individuals,—by the notes in this edition. Take, as a single 
illustration, the Fenwick note in Volume VII. which precedes 
the beautiful poem called, ‘The Primrose of the Rock,” and 
the extract from Dorothy Wordsworth’s journal which is given 
in the other note. Without these, we could hardly see the 
origin of the poem, though we should not less admire the noble 
music of the first four stanzas :— 


“THe PRIMROSE OF THE ROCK. 
Comp. 1831. Pub. 1835. 

{Written at Rydal Mount. The Rock stands on the right hand a 
little way leading up the middle road from Rydal to Grasmere. We 
have been in the habit of calling it the glow-worm rock from the 
number of glow-worms we have often seen hanging on it as described. 
The tuft of primrose has, I fear, been washed away by the hea y 
rains. | 

A Rock there is whose homely front 
The passing traveller slights ; 

Yet there the glow-worms hang their lamps, 
Like stars, at various heights: 

And one coy Primrose to that Rock 
The vernal breeze invites. 


What hideous warfare hath been waged 





What kingdoms overthrown, 
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Since first I spied that Primrose-tuft 
And marked it for my own ;* 

A lasting link in Nature’s chain 
From highest heaven let down ! 


The flowers, still faithful to the stems, 
Their fellowship renew : 

The stems are faithful to the root, 
That worketh ont of view ; 

And to the rock the root adheres 
In every fibre true. 


Close clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threatening still to fall ; 

The earth is constant to her sphere ; 
And God upholds them all : 

So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 
Her annual funeral. 


Here closed the meditative strain ; 
But air breathed soft that day, 

The hoary mountain-heights were cheered, 
The sunny vale looked gay, 

And to the Primrose of the Rock 
I give this after-lay. 


I sang—Let myriads of bright flowers, 
Like Thee, in field and grove 

Revive unenvied ;— mightier far, 
Than tremblings that reprove 

Onr vernal tendencies to hope, 
Is God’s redeeming love ; 


That love which changed—-for wan disease, 
For sorrow that had bent 

O'er hopeless dust, for withered age— 
Their moral element, 

And turned the thistles of a curse 
To types beneficent. 


Sin-blighted thongh we are, we too, 
The reasoning Sons of Men, 
From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise, and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 
Oar threescore years and ten. 


To humbleness of heart descends 
This prescience from on high, 

The faith that elevates the just, 
Before and when they die; 

And makes each soul a separate heaven, 
A court for Deity.” 


We shall look very eagerly for Professor Knight’s biography of 


the poet whom he has studied so laboriously, with such dis- 
criminating admiration, and such generous love. 


MEMOIRS OF ARTHUR HAMILTON.t 
Tuts interesting, though unsatisfactory, volume belongs to 
an exceedingly small class of books; so small, that we can 
remember only two works cast in an exactly similar mould,— 
The Life of a Man, by the Rev. George Gilfillan, and The Pelican 
Papers, by Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble. In spite of names and dates 
and a number of very ingenious devices which give to the 
narrative an air of life-likeness and fact, it will be clear to all 
careful readers that “Arthur Hamilton, B.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge,” is an imaginary person, and that the 
elaborate biographical machinery—the anecdotes of his child- 
hood, the extracts from his letters and diaries, and the reminis- 
cences of his conversation—is simply a vehicle for the setting- 
forth and discussion of certain views of life and of what 
may be called the art of living. A work written on such 
a plan has certain obvious advantages. ‘A tale may reach 
him who a sermon flies,” and the slightest framework of narra- 
tive will attract readers who would be repelled by, or, at any 
rate, not strongly drawn to,a volume of formal disquisition. 
Man is always so supremely interesting to man, that any in- 
tellectual statement gains vividness and force for most people 
when it has a personality behind it,—when we can say not 
merely, “ This is a thought,” but, “This was the thought of A 
or B.” Then, too, every thoughtful person has a store of 
embryonic ideas, seed-thoughts, which he feels might be fertile 
if they could only find their right nidus, though as yet they are 
only seeds which, if prematurely developed by being worked up 
into an elaborated essay, may lose all their vitality, but which, 
if given to the world as fragments from letters or talk, may 


* In Dorothy Wordsworth’s Grasmere Journal the following occurs :—April 
2th, 18(2.—‘* We walked in the evening to Rydal. Coleridge and I lingered 
behind. We all stood to look at Glow-worm Rock—a primrose that grew 


there, and just looked ont on the roid from its own sheltered bower.” ‘The 
Primrose bad disappeared when the Fenwick note was dictated, and the Glow- 
worms have almost deserte| the district; but the Rock is unmistakable, and is 


one of the most interesting of the spots connected with Wordsworth in the Lake 
District.—Ep. 


t Memoirs of Arthur Hamiltou, B.A, By his Friend, Christopher Carr. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 
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have a chance of germinating. For these and other reasons 

. eae . . ’ 
the vehicle of fictitious biography is useful and attractive. 
but it has its defects. The life of an imaginary wen. 
howsoever skilful and interesting the creation may be, da 
never do for us the same service that can be done by 
the life of the homeliest and most ordinary real man, 4 
memoir of some actual Smith or Jones, which tells us how 
the subject of it encountered some of the greater or lesser prce 
blems of life, and what solution of them he found most satisfac. 
tory, is really helpful, because what has been done once by one 
man may be done again by us; but a memoir of some imaginary 
“Arthur Hamilton,” whose difficulties, questionings, Victories, 
and defeats are things which—in the special form given in the 
narrative—may never have entered into any real life at all, can. 
not possibly be helpful in the same way. Such a book may be 
full of stimulating thought, but it is not thought which has 
undergone the test of translation into actual life,—only into the 
artificial life of a puppet, whose strings may be pulled at will by 
the unseen operator; and, therefore, we have thrown upon us 
the entire task of testing it for ourselves. 

These disadvantages will show themselves most distinctly in 
the book with the most ambitious aims; and the aims of the 
present writer—whom we shall call Mr. Carr, though we sus. 
pect it to be a pen-name—are very ambitious indeed. His book 
may be best described as a plea for the life of reflection as con. 
trasted with the life of action, combined with the sub-purpose of 
advocating a certain theory of determinism which is never very 
clearly defined. The latter object is, however, subsidiary ; the 
former gives to the book its real significance. After noting in his 
preface the obvious fact that the first question asked by the 
world concerning a man is,— What has he done?” and ex. 
pressing the opinion that this is an unsatisfactory test ot 
greatness, Mr. Carr goes on to say :— 

‘There is a temperament called the Reflective, which works slowly 
and with little apparent result. The very gift of expression is a 
practical gift: with the gift of expression the reflective man becomes 
a writer, a poet, an artist ; without it, he is unknown. The reflective 
temperament, existing without any particular gift of expression, 
wants an exponent in these times. Reflection is lost sight of; 
philanthropy is all the rage. I assert that for a man to devote himself 
to a reflective life, that is, in the eyes of the world, an indolent one, 
is often a great sacrifice, and even on that account, if not essential!y, 
valuable. Philanthropy is generally distressing, often offensive, some. 
times disastrous. Nothing, in this predetermined world, fails of its 
effect, as nothing is without its cause. There is a call to reflection 
which a man must follow, and his life then becomes an integral !ink 
in the chain of circumstance. Any intentional life uffects the world : 
it is only the vague drifting existences that pass it by.”’ 

There is in these sentences something that is true, something 
that is half-true, something that is false. That a man must 
follow a call to reflection is a half-truth, or rather it is true in 
certain circumstances and false in others ; that a life is essentially 
valuable simply because it is a life of sacrifice is wholly false, for 
sacrifice demands a justifying object. But we are less concerned 
with the passage in itself than with its bearing upon Mr. Carr's 
work, which may be described as an expansion of this argument 
in a concrete form. ‘To decline deliberately participation in the 
great life of the world for the sake of nurturing the reflective 
powers may or may not be a mistake, but we do not think that 
even Mr. Carr would deny that the man who makes this “ great 
refusal” undertakes an immense responsibility. ‘“ Arthur 
Hamilton” did undertake it, and though Mr. Carr has been able 
to pull the strings of his puppet at will, we cannot think that 
his presentation of his hero’s career vindicates the undertaking. 
We are not judging by the vulgar canons of criticism which 
Mr. Carr repudiates,—perhaps a little too unguardedly. We do 
not say that “ Arthur Hamilton’s ” life was a failure because he 
did not write a great book, or invent a machine, or even found 
a prosperous business; but because, even considered as a self- 
contained life, it seems to lack harmony, proportion, completeness, 
When we have got through more than two-thirds of the volume, 
and reached a time when something of stable serenity and 
assured self-command should certainly have been attained, 
or, at any rate, descried clearly as attainable conditions, we 
have a letter in which he confesses that he had deliberately 
resolved upon suicide. He has for years carried about with 
him a little flask containing a small inner vial of prussic 
acid, the contents of which he determines to swallow on a 
certain morning; but on touching the secret spring which opens 
the flask, he finds that the little vial has been broken and that 
the poison has evaporated. Then follows this curious comment 
upon the situation : — 

“T saw at once that God intended it not to be at my time—that 
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and after a —— age — 

: ion that my divine Impulse did not lea 
sight, 4 - ce gens but jms 4 to avoid : course—the fact 
art h I developed in my letter to you. And then came the resolve, 
pn and weak at first, but gaining ground, warning me that per- 

pape (!) it was an inglorious flight ; though I knew it was pardon- 
able, I felt as if God might meet me with, ‘ Not wrong, but if you are 
really bent on the highest, you must do better than this.’ — I might, I 
felt, be losing a great opportunity—the opportunity of facing a hope- 
Jess situation, a thing I had never done.” 

The note of exclamation in parenthesis is, of course, ours. A 
aubitating word like “ perhaps ” applied to the question whether 
suicide be or be not “inglorious” would be extraordinary in 
any circumstances, but in ‘‘ Arthur Hamilton’s ” circumstances 
it te simply outrageous, for he is represented as having just 
undertaken a charge which fettered him to life by the most 
strongly forged chain of imperative duty. But we will not stay 
to discuss the question of suicide. The thought in our mind, 
when we made the quotation, was the obvious difficulty of 
accepting the character here pourtrayed as an embodiment of 
the ideal of the reflective life hinted at in our previous quotation 
from the preface. This is certainly not what we expect to find 
in a life which is presented to us as an “intentional life,” a life 
which is explicitly contrasted with the “vague drifting exist- 
ences” which are sterile and resultless. What word but “ drift- 
ing” can we use to describe the action of a man who, having 
come to a deliberate and final conclusion concerning the fitness 
of so solemn an action as suicide, suffers the tide of determina- 
tion to be turned by a miserable trifle like the breaking of a 
bottle? It seems to us drifting of the most contemptible kind, 
—not one whit the less contemptible because the tide happened 
to turn in the right direction. 

This leads us to the feature of the book which we spoke of 
as subsidiary to its main purpose,—its advocacy or exposition 
of a vague something, which the author calls “ Determinism,” 
but which, if we understand it aright, we should be more in- 
clined to call “ Opportunism.” It does not seem to be quite 
identical either with a Godless fatalism, or with that belief of 
the simple-minded Christian in a special Providence which 
makes every incident of life an act of direct Divine volition, 
but acurions mixture of both. It certainly differs from the 
former in admitting, not with mere assent, but with active 
enthusiasm, the idea of duty; but all the promptings of duty 
seem to come from the outside, not from within,—from the sugges- 
tions of divinely appointed circumstance, not from those of a law 
firmly established in the mind. True, Arthur Hamilton speaks of 
having an inward monitor, something apparently like the demon 
of Socrates; but it is a monitor who only decides on the situation 
of the moment, and who even then never says, “ Do this!” but 
only, “Avoid that!” and his life may most truthfully be described 
as a life of deliberate waiting upon events with the intention 
of being determined by them. It is hardly worth while seri- 
ously to discuss the question whether for any man such a life 
is a sane, or wholesome, or human one; indeed, it seems to 
answer itself so explicitly, that we find ourselves wondering 
again and again whether we have gone off on the wrong track, 
and entirely misapprehended Mr. Carr’s meaning. Once or 
twice it has occurred to us that the book may possibly be a 
covert satire, instead of a eulogistic celebration ; but this is all 
but impossible, for the sympathetic touch is unmistakeable. 
Still, it is certain that, so far as the main drift of the volume 
goes, it is an ethical puzzle, and that is the very thing which 
such a volume ought not to be. 

If, however, we leave the main drift alone, and turn to isolated 
passages, we find much in the way of fine, elevated thinking 
and of beautiful writing which does something to relieve the 
weariness of a toilsome and fruitless quest. We must not 
quote, though the temptation is very strong, but we refer 
readers to some passages on music in the second chapter, 
especially a fine description of the effect of mere sound (p. 15), 
to the record of a remarkable experience in the fifth chapter, 
and to various sentences or paragraphs of ethical and other 
speculation scattered up and down the book. For reasons that 
we have given, we do not think that the Memoirs of Arthur 
Hamilton can be considered a satisfactory work; but it is 


interesting, thoughtful, and well written, and is therefore worth 
reading. 


was very clear ; 


MR. GOSSE’S POEMS.* 
It is about six years since Mr. Gosse published his volume of 
New Poems, and about twelve years have passed since the lyrics 





cule in Exile, and other Poems. By Edmund Gosse. London: Kegan 








brought together under the title of On Viol and Flute were 
reviewed in the Spectator. He has, therefore, been before the 
public for a longer period than that given to many poets for 
seed-time and for harvest. It will not, then, be unjust to 
suppose that in the book before us the author exhibits the full 
maturity of his poetical powers. What is the result P On turning 
to our criticism of the earlier poems, it seems to us that much of 
it will apply with equal truth to the contents of the présent 
volume. Mr. Gosse is a master of versification so far as a writer 
can be whose lines are not alive with the supreme inspiration 
that governs art; he has much of the subtlety of expression that 
is due to fine taste ; he possesses, sometimes very conspicuously, 
poetical sensibility ; and, as we said on a former occasion, there 
are few signs of weakness. He is also a man of large acquire- 
ments, and knows how to use them poetically. All these are 
gifts of no small value to the poet, and we do not wish to depre- 
ciate them. Mr. Gosse’s poems are worthy of study, and many 
of them, if approached in a receptive mood, will vield enjoy- 
ment; but his latest volume, like its predecessors, seems to us 
instinct with culture, rather than with genius. 

The story of the Persian poet Firdausi is well known,—how, 
one evening at Ghaznin, the youthful singer, at a trial of poetic 
strength, improvised a stanza that made him the wonder of 
the townsfolk; how his fame reached the ears of the Sultan, 
who made him golden promises, which, however, he saw fit, 
when the poet’s great work was finished, to pay in silver; 
how the incensed bard gave the money in contempt to the 
people near him, and was banished accordingly ; how he went 
into exile, leaving a sting behind him in the shape of a 
satire, and was entertained right royally by the Khalif at 
Baghdad; how Mahmond insisted that the poet should be sent 
into the wilderness again; how too late he repented of his 
cruelty, and sent the gold and many costly presents, which 
were borne into the city by one gate while the poet’s dead 
body was being carried out by another. The story is one 
admitting of poetical treatment, and Mr. Gosse has told it 
with skill in eight-line stanzas, fifty-four in number. How 
artfully he can use his instrument may be seen in the follow- 
ing quotation. The Sultan, hearing of the poet’s approach, 
has sent three men laden with gifts and camels, “that the 
bard might rise at ease,” to conduct him to Baghdad :— 

‘Here underneath the palm-trees, full of shade, 
The poet tasted peace, and lingered long ; 
The Master of the Faithful he obeyed, 
And searched the Koran for a theme for song. 
The vizier lodged him in his own fair house, 
Where wive men gathered in a learned throng, 


And when the Khalif heard his pious vows, 
He gave him gifts and shielded him from wrong. 


There in a white-walled garden full of trees, 
Through which there ran a deep, cold water-brook, 
Fringed with white tulips and anemones, 
Among the tender grass he wrote the book 
Of Yousonf and Zuleika; not one word 
Was there of a!l the windy war that shook 
Tran of old, nor was the ear once stirred 
With any name the Faithful might rebuke. 


Nine thousand Persian verses told the tale, 
And when the perfect poem was set down, 
He rose, and left the plaintive nightingale, 
That long had tuned her throat to his sweet moan ; 
Before the Khalif on a broad divan 
To sound of rebecks, in a silken gown, 
He sat in state, and when the dance began 
Declaimed aloud that song of high renown. 


Its music sank on well-attempered ears ; 
The Khalif lounged upon his throne, and cried, 
‘Lo! I this day am as a man who hears 
The Angel Gabriel murmur at his side— 
And dies not.’ At the viewless hareem-door 
The screen was swayed by bending forms that sighed, 
And scheikhs and soldiers, young and old, for more 
Still pressed, and wished, and scarce would be denied. 
Ah, palmy days were those for singer’s craft ! 
Now every worldling flings his cap in rhyme, 
And from an easy bow lets fly a shaft 
At verse much honoured in his grandsire’s time; 
Now many a ghazel, soft with spices, trips 
Along the alien mouth with frivolous chime, 
And lightly rises from unhonoured lips 
The ancient rhythm sonorous and sublime.” 

A spirited little poem, in lines of fourteen syllables, called 
“The Cruise of the ‘ Rover,’” describes the bigoted cruelty of 
the Spaniards in the Elizabethan age to a band of English 
sailors whom they had captured. Oddly enough, as it seems to 
us, Mr. Gosse makes a kind of apology for his vigorous denun- 
ciation of the bloodthirstiness of the Spanish Jesuits, observing 
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that a resident in Dublin writes that in consequence of these 
lines, it would be more than his life is worth, for him 
to set foot in that city. So he explains that the sentiments 
expressed are not those of to-day, and that he has tried to 
write in the spirit of an English Protestant of the end of the 
sixteenth century. The explanation does not seem necessary. 
No one supposes that the diabolical cruelties of the Spaniards 
three centuries ago would be approved of by Roman Catholics 
in our time; and, on the other hand, every one who reads 
history knows that cruelties similar to those described by Mr. 
Gosse were perpetrated again and again at a time when the 
Inquisition, with its diabolical ingenuities of torture, was in full 
working order. One has only to look into any history of the 
Spanish conquests in America, to read of atrocities committed 
in the cause of religion similar to those recorded in this poem 
by Mr. Gosse. 

“The Island of the Blest,” one of the most prominent pieces 
in the volume, is a study from Lucian, written in the Spenserian 
stanza, which is at once the richest and most difficult form of 
verse in the English language. The highly poetical story is 
well told, but here, again, we miss the indefinable charm which 
gladdens the ear in Spenser's glorious poem,—a charm that 
allures us on from stanz2 to stanza, binding us by a spell like 
that with which the Ancient Mariner held the Wedding Guest. 
Among the miscellaneous poems is one which, although 
thoroughly original, belongs to the class of pastoral poems of 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold, in the “Scholar Gipsy” and 
““Thyrsis,” has produced two of the finest modern examples. 
The final stanza, in which the writer asks whether it is wisely 
done to recall the poetical memories of earlier days, shall be 
noted, for it expresses a feeling of which, after the first blush of 
youth, all of us must be conscious :— 

““ We shall not taste our showery spring again, 

Yet cheerful memory makes it doubly dear ; 

The leaves that had no scent when plucked, are sere, 
But smell! like roses freshened with the rain. 
Perchance, if we went back once more, and sought 

That secret hill, that visionary stream, 

Which gleam so brightly in the glass of thought, 
They might not bring us all the charm they brought, 

They might undo the magic of the dream! 

We have grown wise and cold with worldly lore, 

Our weary cyes have learned to dread the sun, 

Ah! tell me, tell me, was it sagely done 
Thus to go back to Aready once more ?”’ 

Poetical feeling and the tender grace that is allied to it are 
not wanting in Mr. Gosse’s ve but these gifts, choice 
though they be, do not entitle him to that place among 
the immortals which is conferred by imagination. In this 





judzment the author, who is himself a critic of no mean order, 
would probably agree with us, and, in Pope’s words, he might 
regard the writer’s end,’ as set forth in 

dressed to Mr. Austin Dobson, to whom 


the volume is dedicated :— 


justly ask us to “ 


some pleasant lines ad 
1 


“From my homely store I bring 
Signs of my poor husbanding ; — 
Here a spike of purple phlox, 

Here a spicy bunch of stocks, 
Mushrooms from my moister fields, 
Apples that my orchard yields,— 
Nothing,—for the show they make, 
Semething,—for the donor’s sake.” 


And then Mr. Gosse adds that he and his well-known brotber- 








verseman,— 
« . . have fronted evil weather, 
Nip of critie’s frost together.” 
So geniala friendship between two able men of letters is pleasant 
to read of, and a critic’s frost must be severe indeed if it does 
not melt before the closing lines of this fraternal dedication :— 
“We have shared laborious days, 
Shared the pleasantness of praise ; 
Brother not more kind to brother, 
Ve have cheered and helped each other ; 
Till so far the fields of each 
Into the ether’s stretch and reach, 
That perchance when both are gone, 
Neither may be named alone.” 





A NEW HISTORIC PEERAGE.* 
Tue history of England during the four centuries which followed 
the Norman Conquest, as it appears in all but a few recently 
written books, is the history of the English Baronage; and 


* The Official Baronage of England, showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices 
of Every Peer from 1056 te 1885. By James E. Doyle. 3 vols, London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 








though our constitution, and the rise and greatly increasing 
importance of the Commons House of Parliament have for nearly 
a century past received an adequate treatment, and though the 
social condition of the people has, in our own days at least, begun 
to make its importance felt, yet the affairs and adventures of 
the Barons must ever, whether we like it or not, occupy the 
greater part of all histories of the Middle Ages. Nor when we 
come to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, - greatly 
enhanced as is the prominence of the people, and ample as are 
the materials for tracing their social condition, are the Barong 
of less absolute, though certainly of less relative, importance, 
The great officers of State, and under the Stuarts even the 
minor ones, were still taken from the ranks of the Peerage; 
and the historical drama is played by persens often called 
by the same titles, though seldom of the same families, ag 
those who flourished under the Plantagenets. It follows that 
a “ Peerage” is a necessary companion, and more than a com- 
panion, a guide, to every studeut of English history. We may 
laugh at genealogists, though, indeed, their vagarics often cause 
irritation rather than amusement; but it is often of no little 
importance to ascertain and bear in mind whether an Earl of 
Warwick who may come on the stage is a Beauchamp, a Neville, 
or a Plantagenet, or the member of a vedr20v7T0v bau%2 enriched 
by the spoils of the Church under the Tudors, or by even less 
creditable means under the Stuarts. So much as this, indeed, 
we can learn from the works of Sir Bernard Burke. They 
inform us with tolerable correctness who is the person 
bearing a particular title at a particu’ar period, what was 
his family, whom he married, and what was his relation 
to his predecessor and his successor. But for anything more 
than this our ordinary © Peerages” are of little use. Where it 
is possible to go wrong in a date, they do so; in the majority 
of cases where dates are wanted, they are omitted; and it 
seems a pure matter of chance which, if any, of the children 
of any particular person shall be enumerated, and which 
omitted; grandchiidren are not unfrequently turned into 
children, and names, dates, and events which in one part of the 
book are credited to one person, are elsewhere given to another. 
Of Burke’s Hatinct Peerage, we desire to speak with the respect 
and gratitude which are its due; it is the best book of its kind, 
it ought to be at the elbow of every serious student of English 
history ; yet we find whole pages with hardly auy other dates 
than those of the deaths of the Peers, and not always even these. 
Nor are the offices held by the persons treated of given with 
sufficient accuracy; and when no date is appended to them, th 
information is almost wholly valueless. To record the successive 
offices which each Peer held, and the date of his appointment, 
and so to afford the reader the means of ascertaining who at 
any particular period filled any partienlar office, is a matter of 
the highest importance. Yet a book containing this information 
has hitherto been a desideratuin, and the want of it often causes 
to the student loss of time, and not unfrequently leads him to 
erroneous conclusions. In Courthope’s Iistorie Peerage (based 
on the Synopsis of Sir Harris Nicolas) and Haydn’s Dook of 
Dignities, each an excellent and useful book, partial attempts 
have been made to supply this information; yet neither of these 
works is exhaustive or nearly sufficient for the purpose. 


In the three handsome volumes compiled by Mr. J. E. Doyle, 
the succession, the titles, the offices, and the marriages of all the 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and Viscounts of England from 1066 
to 1885 purport to be included. The author justly remarks on 
“the great historical importance of ascertaining the dates at 
which the leading men of England attained the offices which 
gave them power and influence, and the further dates at which 
they lost power and influence ;” and certainly con- 
gratulate him on the success which he h: The book 
before us will, when completed by the Parons, rot only super- 
sede the IZistoric Peerage of Mr. Curt ve, but will form a 
book the utility of which to the historical student cannot be 
over-estimated. But the most valuabl of the work 
remains to be noticed ; for most of the facts stated, the authority 
is givenin the margin. And these are real and origina! authorities, 
not the second-hand statements of modern compilers. The works 
published by the successive Record Commissions, the manuscripts 
of the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Record Office, and 
the writings of contemporaries, constitute by far the greatest part 
of the anthorities, and the student has thus no difficulty in verify- 
ing, and where needful amplifying, each statement. Nor is it only 
the greater offices which Mr. Doyle has recorded; every official 
act, however insignificant, that he has been able to discover, a8 
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performed by a Peer, is inserted. The bearer of the Sword 
curtana at the coronations of our Sovereigns is duly recorded ; 
the date at which a Crusader assumed the cross ; of what castles 
the Baron in question was constable; in what military expedi- 
tions he took part, and with what rank; missions and commis- 


gions of every description are included; and last, though not 
Jeast, and perhaps more important than anything else for 


following the course of our history, forthe first time the different 
styles of the Many readers would be 
puzzled to identify the person variously styled by our chroniclers 
and records Ranulf le Meschin, Ranulf de Bayeux, the Viscount 
of Bayeux, the Viscount of Avranches, and the Lord of Carlisle, 
with Ranulf de Briquesart, Earl of Chester; while the names 
and titles by which his great-grandson, Ranulf de Blundeville, 
is variously called, are perhaps even more confusing. 

But though The Ojjicial Baronage is primarily a record of 
names, dates, aud events, it yet presents features which 
make it not only a book for the student, but one which 
may lie upon the drawing-room table, and be taken up not only 
with profit, but with amusement and interest, at any moment of 
leisure. Mr. Doyle has attempted to give a series as complete 
as possible of the early representations of the princes and nobles 
of England, and a portrait, in all cases where it could be pro- 
cured, of the men of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. ‘They 
and judging from those whose features are familiar to us, are 


ot 


same person are given. 


Ln 


are excellent specimens of wood engraving, 
admirable representations of the originals, forming a more com- 
plete collection ci the counterfeit presentments of the Peers of 
England than can, so far as we know, be found in any other 
single book; while it certainly adds to their interest that they 
have been executed by the compiler himself, who is, we under- 
stand, a brother of the late Richard Doyle. To these are added 
personal descriptions taken from contemporary writers, in some 


4 


cases several relating to the same individual, and giving entirely 
different views. They are always well selected, though we could 


have wished that Mr. Doyle had not excluded, as he states in his 
Added to these 
are fac-similes of the signatures of the Peers, in all cases where 
for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they could be obtained, 
and subsequently for all important persons. In each case the 
arms are emblazoned, and for many early armorial bearings 
eugravives are given, taken from 
contemporary drawing. 

To say that the exeenti 


preface he has done, estimates of character. 


a seal, @ monument, or a 


on of the bock perfectly carries out 
the author’s design, would be to assert what could not possibly 
be true of any historizal compilation of this character until it 


had passed through s 


everal editions and had received successive 
revisions and improvements; aud if we regret the sumptuous 
style in which the volumes are issued, it is because we fear that, 
for so costly a book, it must be some time before a new edition 
isdemanded. But at the risk of being thought ungracious, we 
shall note a few points on which it seems to need revision or 
correction. ‘Ihe author expressly states that the work “ deals 
with every department from the historical or recording point 


of view alone. It does not concern itself with questions of 


right.” And he then goes on to instance a number of titles 
which seem to have been borne without any legal right. He 
has, we think, acted wisely in including such titles in 
his work. ‘Thus, he inserts Edmund Crouchback, Earl 


of Lancaster, and his two sons among the Earls of Derby, 
since they so styled themselves, though, as Dugdale says, 
they “had nothing of the title of Earl of Derby ;” while 
George ‘Talbot, who from 1718 to 1733 called himself Earl 
of Shrewsbury, on the mistaken assumption that his brother, 
being in Holy-Orders of the Church of Rome, could not succeed, 
is actually stated to have -sveceeded as thirteenth Earl. (The 
only fault we find with this is, that instead of the word 


“ * : - . . 
succeeded,” which in the preface 





is defined as used with the | 


sense entilled to succeed, which certainly George Talbot was not, | 


the words « styled himself” should have been substituted.) The 
three persons—two Umfravilles and one T'ailbois—who on a 
few occasions are called by our chroniclers Earls of Kyme, are 
also, but with more doubtful expediency, inserted. But this 
being the principle on which the book is based, how is it that 
the Earls of Banbury, from 1632 te 1813, and the Viscounts 
Parbeck, from 1657 to 1748, are omitted? For nearly two 


centuries, the descendants of Elizabeth, Countess of Banbury, 
Were styled, not only by themselves and all other subjects, 
but on many occasions by the Crown itself, in commissions 
of the peace, in commissions of the Army, and other offices, 
Earls of Banbury and Viscounts Wallingford. They successfully 


| 








pleaded their Peerage in the Court of King’s Bench, and, in 
fact, enjoyed, until the decision of the House of Lords in 1813 
as to the illegitimacy of the second soi-disant Earl, all the 
privileges of the Peerage, except that of actually sitting and 
voting in the Honse of Lords. ‘The titles of the Viscounts 
Purbeck, though less universally, were certainly generally re- 
cognised. None of these persons, bowever, are to be found 
mentioned in The Oficial Baronage, though certainly upon the 
role laid down in the preface, and acted upon in other cases, 
they ought to have been inserted. Again, why is the Kev. 
Theophilus Henry Hastings, de jive eleventh Earl of Hunting- 
don, omitted ? Not only was his right to the Narldom clear, but 
he actually assumed, though he never legally claimed, the title. 
(In the analogous case of the thirteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Doyle has given the de juve as well as the sui disant Earl.) 
Nor do we understand the principle upon which some Barons 
who had no higher rank are inserted and others ignored. The 
volumes purport to contain only information “ pertaining to 
the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a 
higher grade in the Peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, 
and Delawarr.” This is perfectly intelligible; but why, then, 
are the first twelve Tichmarsh omitted, and 
their record made only to commence with the thirteenth Lord, 
who was created Viscount Lovell 2 
in the succeeding volumes how 
twelve.) 


Barons Loveil of 


(We shall be curious to see 
Mr. Doyle makes out all the 
Why are not the Barons of Stafford and Wentworth 
of Nettlestead included? Their cases are precisely analogous to 
those of Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. On the other 
hand, the illustrious house of Robinson is, for some reason which 
we are unable to fathom, specially and exceptionally favoured. 
Not only does it appear under the healing of De Grey, and also of 
Ripon, but again under that of im, an article which, 
except in connection with Henry de Auverquerque, Earl of 
Grantham, is wholly outside any possible interpretation of the 
rules as to the scope of the work laid down in the preface, while 
in addition to portraits of Sir Thomas Robinson (the Duke 
of Newcastle’s “ Jack-boot”’), ‘ Prosperity ”’ Robinson, and 
“Goody” Goderich, Mr. Doyle presents us with that of 
Thomas Earl de Grey twice over, once under that title, once 
under “ Grantham.” 

The only Peerages of which we have noticed the omission are 


Granth 


those of the Duchess of Inverness, the Countess of Cromartie, and 
of Melusina von Schulenberg, Countess of Walsingham; the 
other ladies (proper and improper) upon whom titles have been 
conferred seem duly chronicled. But the reader should not be 
allowed to suppose that the Earldom of Berkeley became extinct 
at the death of Frederick Augustus, fifth Marl, in 1810. The 
matter, however, in which improvement is especially required, is 
in the addition of authorities for all facts recorded before the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. Since that time it 
may not be so necessary. To about one-third of the entries no 
reference is appended, and the consequence is that they are of no 
value, and convey no information which can be of the smallest 

We presume that they are taken fro k— 
a Peerage, perhaps—but even in that case, the authority, what- 
ever it is and however unauthoritative, ou The 
same remark applies to the marriages. Many of those of early 
date are doubtfal,—in some cases chroniclers of equal weight 
state them differently ; but in no case of a marriage is the 
authority stated. Had this been done, und, wherever it was 
possible to ascertain them, the dates of the marriage and of the 
death of the lady also given, the utility of the book would have 
been greatly enhanced. 

We look forward with much interest to the completion of the 
work by the volumes which are to comprise those Barons upon 
This 
will in some respects be the most difficult part of Mr. Doyle’s 


use. m some modern boo 


cht to be given. 


whom no higher rank with the same title was conferred. 


task, for it is no easy matter to ascertain the date of the creation 
We shall be 
curious to see how Mr. Doyle overcomes the difficulties which 
the Baronies by tenure present; but to judge from the three 
volumes already issued, it is certain that the book, when com- 
pleted, will be not only a work of manifest utility and value, 
but one which will reflect a lasting credit upon its judicious ang 
painstuking author. 


or the succession of many of the early Barons. 


THE BOOK OF THE PIG.* 
Mopest worth has often to wait a long time for its acknowledg- 
ment. Sometimes, indeed, it is passed over altogether. Not so 





* The Book of the Pig. By James Long. Illustrated by Harrison Weir and 
London: L. Upeott Gill. 
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with our friend the pig. ‘“ The gintleman that pays the rint,”— 
or shall we say paid P—for in that respect, in the country that 
‘specially prizes him, his vocation seems to be rapidly changing— 
has attained to the honours of a splendid volume, beautifully 
got-up as to letterpress and binding, and replete with por- 
traits of the various branches of his family, from its state of 
aboriginal gauntness and absence of culture, to that plethoric, 
groomed, washed, and absolutely pitiable rotundity in which its 
latest representative now appears at our shows, his feeble grunts 
seeming to protest against the ludicrous condition to which man 
has reduced him. Let us state from the outset that Mr. Long very 
properly objects to such deleterious obesity. His book is 
written in order to give a clear, simple, practical description of 
the best-known races of domestic pigs, and to explain how 
‘they should be bred, fed, and managed, and claims to be the 
result not merely of extensive reading, which is very evident, 
but of considerable practice and much observation in foreign 
countries, as well as in our own. 

Such a book ought to be, and this one is, written con amore. 
Mr. Long is profoundly impressed not merely with the cleverness 
and usefulness, but with the beauty of his subject. Whether, even 
after looking at his illustrations, the reader will agree with him 
as to the symmetry, delicacy, and beautiful curves of the porcine 
animal, may be a question; but the point of intelligence may 
be fairly conceded, and the writer has gathered together so 
much curious information connected with the subject of his 
monograph, as to have made it interesting even to non- 
breeders. Few persons are probably aware how immense is 
the industry connected with swine, or how wide-spreading are 
its ramifications. We look upon the pig as the provider of 
pork, bacon, and sausages, and it perhaps never occurs to us 
that we are indebted to him also for saddlery, purses, pocket- 
books, perfumery, brushes, and shoes. The chapter on the 
commerce of the pig will be a sort of revelation to many; and 
the account of Mr. Koopman’s factory in Hamburg, showing 
how intelligence und enterprise have triumphed over difficulties 
by contriving to utilise every portion of the animal, and to do 
so in the most methodical, and consequently the most expeditious, 
manner, is well worth reading, especially as no cruelty is allowed 
to take place, either in bringing the droves to the slaughter- 
house or after they have arrived there. In the former case, 
happily, the meat would deteriorate unless the animals were 
carefully handled and driven, and the Schleswig and Holstein 
dairy-farmers who rear them would suffer in pocket. Mr. 
Koopman, it appears, is able to compete advantageously with 
the best producers of Irish pork in the London market, and the 
German farmers are becoming so alive to the superiority of our 
improved races, that they have greater numbers of well- 
bred large Yorkshires than are to be found in England. 
America, of course, has surpassed us greatly as a swine-pro- 
ducing country, and has also some special breeds of superior 
excellence. Her exports are almost fabulous, and Great Britain 
is her largest customer; but then, in America the pig is, as Mr. 
Long says, a pioneer. “It appears contemporaneously with the 
farmer who breaks up the prairie, and, moreover, provides him 
with food and furnishes him with the means of getting money.” 
He prefers pork to beef or mutton as a sustaining article of 
diet, and, in fact, dubs it par ewcellence “ meat.” 

Among the curious facts with regard to the pig which the 
writer of this book brings before us, we find that it is more 
particular than any other domestic animal in the choice of 
herbage; and Mr. Long lays great stress on the necessity of 
grass feeding, as well as exercise, for swine in most stages of 
their existence. But it seems also that, far from being a bad 
swimmer, as is currently supposed, when the pig has once taken 
to the water he delights in it; and in France and Switzerland, 
where he is frequently indulged with a bath as part of the fittings 
of his stye, he has recourse to it regularly. In fact, when he 
gets a choice, he prefers a clean dwelling and clean prcvender 
to the reverse. Moreover, even in his case noblesse oblige, for the 
highly-bred animal of either sex is found to be particularly gentle 
and docile, and the mothers neither careless nor vicious, as those 
without blood so often are. It is even remarked that the mere 
grooming of stock pigs will wonderfully improve their tempers. 
Certain it is, as any one who tries the experiment may discover, 
piggy is very grateful for kindness, and will respond to it, in his 
own fashion, by following his friends about and uttering that 
one of the four intonations of his grunt which is indicative of 
pleasure. It seems that the donkey is not, as we had supposed, 
the only animal that shows sympathy with his suffering 








as 
brethren, as the pig is said to respond by a peculiar, and some. 
times loud and threatening, cry to the voice of one of hig king 
who has been overtaken by misfortune. 

According to Mr. Long, there is no food-producing anima} of 
more benefit to mankind, and none from which a greater Variety 
of dishes can be furnished. Accordingly, he laments over the 
fewness of intelligent breeders, a pig being a pig, whatever jt, 
quality, to a great majority of the people of this country, who 
not only fail to procure the best kinds, but keep pigs also ing 
poor way and in very insufficient numbers. We keep only one 
pig for every nine of our inhabitants, and import hundreds of 
thousands of tons of the dead meat of the pig, as well ag thoy. 
sands of the live animal; while, by giving more attention to 
quality, we might do immeasurably better, seeing that a badly. 
bred pig costs considerably more to keep than a good one, and 
is less productive. On the question of which kind to keep, Mr, 
Long wisely advises that the fashion of the district should be 
the guide, as that question so largely influences market prices; 
but he carefully goes into the merits of the principal breeds 
and crosses, not only those which obtain favour in England, 
but those of other countries. Into all this we cannot follow 
him. The reader must see for himself what are the differ. 
ing qualities of large, middle, and small Yorkshires, of 
Tamworths, of Berkshires, of Essex, of Dorsets, and of the 
various crosses, more especially the American favourite, the 
strange-looking Poland-China, which is supposed to have xo 
equal for early fattening qualities and continued growth, to thrive 
better on grass and clover than any other breed, to be a good 
breeder, a kind mother, a good suckler, and the best hog for the 
farmer and the packer. Berkshires, however, we may say, are 
strongly recommended as being unequalled for bacon, and “ one 
of the most valuable of known races,” though the Large White 
is thought to have contributed more to the popularity of English 
pigs than any other breed. We have an instance of the way in 
which different races, now recognised as distinct ones, have 
originated in the story of Joseph Tuley, the Keighley weaver, 
a genius in the pig-breeding line; and Mr. Long tells us of 
the enormous size and weight reached by certain famous 
animals, both in the last century and in this one, and 
he has collected from noted breeders, both at home and across 
the Atlantic, a large amount of valuable, though some. 
times conflicting, testimony as to the desirability of different 
races, and the best methods of housing and feeding. On the 
latter point, his own remarks are very sensible. He gives us 
plans and elevations of Lord Morton’s piggeries, and of some 
American ones, as well as of what we might almost term 
the porcine palace at Beau Cédre, in Switzerland. In treating 
of French pigs and their dwellings, he quotes largely from 
Heuzé. It is needless to remark that diseases and their reme- 
dies are fully dwelt upon. In short, there are few points, we 
might almost say none, upon which the pig-breeder could wish 
to be enlightened that he will not find fully discussed. As to 
the history of the illustrious animal, which Mr. Long says 
never has been and probably never will be written, it is quite 
possible to rest content without it. 








HIGHLAND SKETCHES.* 

Tis is a most exhilarating book, redolent of fragrant heather, 
mountain air, and sea breezes. From first to last the reader 
will not find a dull page. The habits and instincts of birds and 
beasts; the varied scenery of one of the most picturesque parts 
of Scotland ; the folk-lore of the Highlanders ; the utilisation of 
ornithology for purposes of meteorology; morsels of literary 
criticism and interesting anecdotes,—all these are blended by 
the author in a way which makes his volume extremely pleasant 
reading. Dr. Stewart is evidently an enthusiastic natnralist in 
the widest sense. In his rambles or rides on sea-shore of 
mountain-side he has ever a watchful eye and ear for the sights 
and sounds of Nature, and for the manners and habits of her 
myriad forms of life, and he tells his experiences in a graceful, 
gossiping way, which entices his readers cheerfully along with 
him. 

It has long been a moot point among naturalists whether 
hedgehogs eat eggs. Gamekeepers and sportsmen believe that 
they do, and seldom pass a hedgehog without killing it for it 
supposed depredations. That most merry of naturalists, and as 
shrewd and observant as he was merry, the late Mr. Frank 
Buckland, believed, on the other hand, that the hedgehog was 4 





* ’Twixt Ben Nevis and Glencoe: the Natural History, Legends, and Folk. lore of 
the West Highlands, By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, LL.D., F.S.A. Edinburg. : 
Paterson, 1885, 
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———— 
most jnoffensive creature, feeding only on vegetables, and slugs, 


and insects, and therefore a useful scavenger. He used, accord- 
ingly, to denounce gamekeepers for their brutality to hedgehogs. 
Dr. Stewart was of Frank Buckland’s opinion till he was con- 
yinced of the contrary by the experience of a friend. The truth 
geems to be that the hedgehog is an omnivorous gourmand, 
Nothing comes much amiss to it; but it has a decided preference 
for game, from the egg to the young bird. Trout also is a 
delicacy which it greatly relishes. But, failing delicacies, the 
hedgehog will devour worms and beetles, and will not even dis- 
dain to sup on rat. Among the experiments which Dr. Stewart’s 
friend made on hedgehog appetite was that of shutting up 
alarge rat with a couple of hedgehogs. “ After the rat began 
to get quiet, our friends the hedgehogs set to work, making a 
sort of dart at him with the nose, and when it resisted, rolling 
themselves up a little. This went on for an hour at least, and 
[ fancied that they could make nothing of it. In the morning, 
however, I found it dead and completely gutted.” The belief 
that hedgehogs do not eat egg is probably based on the fact 
that they cannot break eggs which have a hard shell, like the 
eggs of domestic fowls. They will try hard to break any egg, 
put are only successful with those which have a soft shell. To 
these they are doubtless destructive. Nor do they limit their 
depredations to eggs alone. ‘One wet evening,” says Dr. 
Stewart's correspondent, “ when passing along the road a little 
below my manse, I saw a pheasant fluttering about in a very 
unhappy-like style, and believing that its young were being 
disturbed by my dog, I called on him [Scotch for. “ called 
hin”]. He did not come, and I entered the field to take him 
away, when, to my surprise, I found a hedgehog partially rolled 
up, and on turning it over found a young pheasant all eaten 
but the head and some bones and feathers.” Further inquiry 
showed that young partridges also fall victims to the cunning 
voracity of the hedgehog. So that gamekeepers are right, after 
all, in making war on the hedgehog as a notable poacher. 


Does the reader know what a“‘skua” is? It is a fierce and 
powerful species of gull, which makes a living by compelling the 
industrious and peaceful tribes of gulls, after a successful fishing 
expedition, to disgorge for his benefit. He bears the same 
relation “to the ordinary gull that the Bedouin Arab of the 
desert does to the peaceful trading caravan.” The way in 
which Dr. Stewart was led to this discovery is an illustration of 
the true naturalist instinct of alertness to any occurrence that 
may throw light on the habits of vegetable or animal life. A 
peasant reported to Dr. Stewart that he had observed a great 
habbub among a flock of gulls which were fishing at Corran 
Ferry, opposite Lochaber; the birds appeared to be engaged in 
a violent quarrel. This struck Dr. Stewart as strange, the 
gull being ordinarily a very inoffensive and peaceable bird. 
So he betook himself on the following day to the scene of con- 
flict, and posted himself on a rock overlooking the ferry :—‘‘ The 
frith was filled with sea-gulls wheeling about in detached flocks 
and feeding on the shoals of young seth or coal-fish as they 
‘boiled up.’” Presently the gulls were thrown into a state of 
wild commotion by the sudden arrival in their midst of two 
skuas, or pirate gulls. The new-comers soon selected a couple 
of victims—two honest, large, black-backed gulls—which flew 
away, closely chased by their tormentors. The skuas overtook 
their quarry, which then wheeled round and made again for the 
flock of sea-gulls out of which they had been hunted. But 
their pursuers kept up with them, and buffeted them unmerci- 
fully as they tried to escape. Finding escape impossible, the poor 
gulls at last, apparently knowing what the skuas were after, and 
seeing no other means of appeasing them, vomited out their hard- 
earned breakfast, —a lump of half-digested fish, upon which the 
hungry skuas pounced ere it reached the sea. But how does 
the skua distinguish between gulls with full crops and those 
with empty stomachs? Dr. Stewart says that he does not know 
further than that “’tis their nature to;” but surely the quick 
eye of the skua, skilled through generations of hereditary ex- 
perience, may easily detect a difference which might escape the 
acute eye of even an observant naturalist. And why does Dr. 
Stewart give currency to the vulgarly inaccurate quotation 
from Watt’s well-known hymn? Watt wrote, “ For ’tis their 
nature too,” not “to,” which is an ungrammatical cockneyism. 
And why, also, does Dr. Stewart use the inadmissible adjective 
“reliable” 2? Men do not “rely ;” they “rely upon.” And 
therefore the only admissible adjective would have to be 
“rely-upon-able.” Why not say “ trustworthy,” which is good, 
honest English ? On p. 380, moreover, the author uses the word 





volition,” when he evidently means “ volitation.” On p. 271, 
too, he speaks of “the eve of Austerlitz,” when he clearly 
intends the evening after the battle. The eve of a great event 
means the evening before, not the one after,—as Christmas Eve, 
Easter Eve. But these are very pretty blemishes in a book 
which is full of interesting matter. 

What is it that determines the habitat of the nightingale ? 
Clearly not mildness of climate, if it be true, as Dr. Stewart 
says it is, that the nightingale, though common on the borders 
of Devonshire, is not found either in Devonshire or Cornwall. 
Many years ago, Sir John Sinclair tried to naturalise the 
nightingale in Caithness, by placing eggs which he had obtained 
from the neighbourhood of London in the nests of robin-red- 
breasts. The eggs were duly hatched, and the robins dutifully 
reared their nightingale broods, which flourished in their 
Northern home till the following September, when they fol- 
lowed the law of their nature, and migrated to sunnier lands, 
never to return. Is there any foundation for the curious belief, 
common among the bird-catchers of London, as Dr. Stewart 
tells us, that nightingales are never seen except where cowslips 
are common ? 

Dr. Stewart has many a story to tell of his collie dog ‘ Lassie.’ 
Here is one. His cows were found one evening to be missing. 
They had escaped from their enclosure and wandered away 
among the hills. Night had come—a wet, dark night—before 
they were missed. They were milch cows, and a cold, stormy 
night on a hill-side would ruin them. In this dilemma, Dr. 
Stewart took ‘Lassie’ into the byre, pointed to the empty 
stalls, and then told the faithful collie, “in good Lochaber 
Gaelic,” that she must fetch the missing cattle, leading her out 
meanwhile and showing her the direction which the cows were 
supposed to have taken. ‘“ She straightway disappeared in the 
storm and darkness,” and “in a little over an hour returned 
with the cows,” announcing her arrival by a cheerful bark. 

Dr. Stewart expresses a strong opinion, founded on long and 
careful observation, that “the meteorological instincts of our 
wild birds” are among the surest of weather forecasts ; and his 
own forecasts of this kind have generally been verified. The 
late Admiral Fitzroy was so struck with Dr. Stewart’s 
experience in this respect, that “he was arranging for a series 
of simultaneous bird observations during the following winter at 
certain selected stations along the Scottish and Irish coasts, 
when his sudden and sad death put an end to the scheme.” Dr. 
Stewart is, however, careful to add that “it is only when 
weather changes are very decided and extreme that a close 
study of wild-bird life can be of much service to meteorological 
science.” Yet marvellous as the meteorological instinct of 
birds is, it seems to be surpassed by the instincts of some human 
beings. The Aborigines of Australia, for example, have been 
known to predict changes of weather—great rain or great 
drought—months beforehand; not periodical, but abnormal 
changes of weather. ‘heir forecasts are said never to fail. 

Passing from natural history and meteorology, here is a good 
Jacobite anecdote. Lady Worsley found fault one day with a 
niece of hers, who afterwards became Marchioness of Tweeddale, 
for neglecting to attend family prayers, which Lady Worsley 
herself was in the habit of conducting. The niece excused her- 
self, because she had been told that Lady Worsley, who was a 
strong Jacobite, did not pray for the King. ‘ Not pray for the 
King ?”’ exclaimed Lady Worsley, indignantly. ‘I will have 
you and those who sent you know that I do pray for the King; 
only I do not think it necessary to tell Almighty God who is 
King!” 

We are surprised that so genuine a Highlander as Dr. Stewart 
should require to be told by an old inhabitant of Glencoe that 
Highlanders never speak of the departed as “ dead.” Dr. Stewart 
once gave great offence to the daughter of a friend of his by asking 
her, —“ Cuin a bhasarch ’ur n’ athair ?” (“‘ When did your father 
die 2”) ‘ Brutes alone,”’ she angrily exclaimed, “die, and when 
they die, are dead. Human beings—men, women, and children 
—do not die, and are not to be spoken of as dead. They shift 
from off this scene; they depart, they go, they change, they 
sleep, if you like, or are gathered unto their fathers. They don’t 
die, and can never with propriety be spoken of as dead.” The 
phraseology in which the death of human beings, as distinct 
from brutes, is expressed in Gaelic, invariably implies con- 
tinued existence; and we wonder that a native of Lochaber 
should ever have been ignorant of the fact. We must add that 
some of Dr. Stewart’s translations from the Gaelic are too free 
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to be accurate renderings of the original. For example, he 
quotes the following saw from the West Highlands :— 
“ Biodh e fuar no biodh e b’a, 
Bi glic a’s cuir do shiol ’sa Mbart.” 
Dr. Stewart's translation is :— 
“ Weather cold or weather warm, 
March-sown seed ne’er met with harm.” 





This goes beyond the original, and is not true in fact. There 
is no dogmatism in the original, as will be seen from the following 
literal translation :— 
“ Be it cold or be it wari, 
Be wise, aud sow your seed in March.” 

The translations on p. 259 are seriously inaccurate; the first, 
indeed, mispresents the original. We should recommend Dr. 
Stewart to revise his translations from the Gaelic in the event 
of the book reaching, as it deserves to do, a second edition. In 
translation, accuracy is always more important than rhyme. 


mm 


A ROMANCE OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.* 

Tue girl never goes to Girton; neither is she the chief person- 
age of the story. Nevertheless, she is 2 charming and an original 
girl; moreover, she is a surprise to us, for Mrs, Edwardes does 
not excel in the delineation of good-girlhood. 
will not say cynical, for the word is over-strong—but worldly- 
wise, and seemingly world-worn, to do so. The girls in her pre- 
vious novels are to the girls in most of the readable fiction of 
the day, what Mr. Da Maniier’s young ladies of the period are 
to John Lee ul we do not expect them to be otherwise. 
Mrs. Edwardes is a mistress of her art, but only on certain lines, 
and when she depicts a Marjorie Bertrand, we areas little prepared 
for the picture as we should be for Sarah Bernhardt’s making 
asuccess as the typical digeinwe of the French stage. The proud, 
impetuous grand-daughter of the old Seigneur de Tintageux 
person, who reminds us in a much 
modified and modernised way of the savage Count in the 
famous Erckmann-Chatrian story, Za Maison Forestiire—and 
her sturdy uncompromisinz “coach,” Geoffrey Arbuthnot, are 
delightful people. We follow the tortuous but safe course 
of their true love through the meanderings of misunderstanding 
and money, with unflagging interest, to the foregone conclusion 
indicated in the first chapter by Gaston Arbuthnot, the cousin of 
the lucky ‘coach,’ who has jast secured the privilege of pre- 
paring Miss Bertrand of 'lintageux for a collegiate course, and in 


She is too—we 





—a somewhat preposterons 





foundations of Newnham and of 
” “the foundations of the 
Girl wranglers may come, girl 
The heart of woman remains unchanged.” 
Only a novelist of the calibre of Mrs. Edwardes would venture 
to begin and end her story, so far as any of the inspiriting 
doubt and sustaining suspense on which lesser artists have to 
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optimes may go. 
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rely, are concerned, ia one sentence, and that the open- 


ing one. Mrs. Edwardes, however, does not seriously pro- 
pose to entertain her readers with a pretty, prolonged illus- 
tration of Mr. Gaston Arbuthuot’s predictions, as he eats 


strawberries on “a cot of granite washed round by blue” 
(Guernsey in Jane) amid “carnation-smelling air’’—a phrase 
graphic, but not grammatical—in the company of his cousin 
the “ coach,” and Dinah, his beautiful wife. All readers who 
bear in mind the author's method will be prepared to look to 
the already married, not to the ultimately to be married, couple 
for the vital interest of the story. They will also expect to find 
in Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot a selfish, sensuous, morally worthless 
person (without actual turpitude), and they will anticipate one 
of those draines fitiiees—we beg pardon for borrowing the 
words, but must do so, for we need their accuracy —of which she 
has given us a remarkable example in Ought We to Visit Her ? 
a tale of taboo which deserves to live as a “ note” 
in our social life. 

No writer of modern fiction conveys to her readers the con- 
viction that she entertains a low opinion of men in general, and 
regards them with tolerably impartial contempt, so plainly as 
Mrs. Edwardes does; and she marks this state of mind as em- 
phatically by the men of the better sort who figure in her stories 
as by the men of the worst. There are no men of the best sort in 
them. The men she portrays are, however, unexaggerated, on the 
level of very ordinary selfishness, levity, and godlessness, and are 
depicted with a curiously minute knowledge of the ways and the 
moods of mere irresponsible men of pleasure, minor artists, and 


of an epoch 





* A Girton Givl. By Mrs, Annte Edwardes, Loudon: Bentley and Son. 





cosmopolitan loungers. They belong to a class not exact] 
venturers, or altogether of outlaws, but essentially worth 
contemptible. The adorable but preposterous pagans of 
the healthy heathens for whom Miss Broughton’s « 


Y of aj. 
lesg and 
“ Ouida” 


‘ on die, | meee Een? 

young women die, have, we may hope, no existence ig real 
E Rl etait. Pans A shrthnz ; 

life; but Mrs, Edwardes’s Gaston Arbuthnot and his elder 


brethren are among us, with their sham Epicureanism and the 
real heartlessness and soullessness. They are fortunate a 
have never known a Theobald or an Arbuthnot, who have one 
seen the happiness of a woman for whom they cared commitied 
into the hands of either. Mrs. Edwardes is a true Moralist 
although she does not go very deep; and her satire, which peng 
rather monotonous types for its objects, is keen and hand, 
hitting. These qualities, however, would not make her ; 
what it is, unless it also possessed a well-constructed 
pleasant style. A Girton Girl boasts both. 

The true “ motive ” of the story, apart from the love-troubles 
of Geoffrey and Marjorie, is very like that of Onght We to Visi 
Her? The selfish, indolent, half-cynical worthlessness of the 
man in both novels, the superiority of the woman in everything 
moral and intellectual (there is not a touch of the spiritnal in 
either Mrs. Theobald or Mrs. Arbuthnot), and the at least 
partial cure of the careless and unprincipled husband by the 
imminent risk of losing the wife of whom he has been secretly 
ashamed, are points of close resemblance. ‘lhe differentiation 
is in the social position, the surroundings, the details of the 
awakening of the women to the facts of their respective lives, 
and especially in the women themselves. None of Mrs. Edivardes’s 
readers have forgotten the Mrs. Theobald whom it was decided 
that “we” ought not to visit; here is the Dinah Arbuthnot who 
has to come to that ever-to-be-regrettel knowledge, to which 
every true woman would prefer invincible ignorance,—the know. 
ledge that she is far too good for the man with whom her life 
has to be passed. Dinah’s perfect beauty, of the large, cala 
type, has been described in the autior’s telicitous way ; then 
comes the “ note” of the story :— 


story 
plot and a 


“She was a blonde, amply framed Devonshire girl, in the fresh 
summer of ker youth. ‘Not a lady,’ according to the traditions of 
small social courts, the judgment of smaller feminine tribunals, 
Dinah’s lips could scarcely uuclose before ineradicable accents of the 
west-country working-folk informed you that Gaston Arbuthnot, like 
so many artists—poor, dear, impressionable fellows !—had married 
beneath him. Not a lady, so far as the enuociation of certain vowels, 
the absence of certain petty artificialities of female manner were 
concerned, but with the purity of April dawn on her cheeks, the 
wholesome work-a-day qualities of a long line of yeoman progenitors 
in her heart. .... . Round Dinah’s month might have been dis. 
cerned lines that should certainly not have found their way thither 
at two-and-twenty. And in Dinah’s low country voice there was at 
times a lilt of unexpected sadness. Round some corner of her path 
Dull Care, you felt, must lurk, stealthily watchfal. At some point 
in the outward and visible sunshine of her married life there must be 
a blot of shadow. A woman like Dinah could be hit through her 
affections only. Her affections were centred painfully—I had almost 
written morbidly—on one subject. That subject was her husband, 
Gaston Arbuthnot.” 

Dinah’s character is worked out perfectly; the little touches 
of unreasonableness, due to her entire ignorance of that kind of 
life in which Gaston is a blasé adept, are supplied with great 
skill. The reader’s sympathy with her is sometimes taxed a 
little, but it never quite gives way. And the brightness aud 
movement of the story, sarcastic and sardonic as it is, around 
the honest, frank, honourable, loving woman's figure in the 
centre, are very pleasant. ‘The married flirt, of the confidential, 
incomprise kind, with a facility for depreciating men’s wives 
with a deadly skill, though she is charming to and concerning 
her own husband in public, is always a success in the hands of 

’ . 
Mrs. Edwardes, She has never surpassed the typical flirtof 
this novel, Linda Thorne. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 
eee eee 

The Heretic, March. (E. W. Allen.)—An excellent title this fora 
magazine, if we take the word in its favourable sense of that which 
exercises a deliberate choice, it may well be against popular opinion. 
If the editor will choose really good matter, defying, for instance, the 
absurd custom of stuffing his pages with indifferent fiction, he will do 
well. We must own, however, that this number is not very promising, 
There is a great quantity of fiction, and this of very moderate value. 
We shall be glad to see a “free bat decorous discussion of all vital 
questions,”’ but we regard with suspicion the purpose “ to afford 
field for talent too often wasted upon publishers’ clerks.” Does this 
mean printing what publishers will not take? We are not enthusias- 
tically fond of publishers, but, after ul!, they and their readers 
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: their “clerks”) commonly know their 
{meant, we presame, by thei ) y 


iness. 
a rnal of Education, March. (W. Rice.)—This number, though 
ou w — 


pothing partic ilarly noticeable about it, is up to the average in 

Mr. Jolly publishes a paper on “ Prevalent Defects in 
‘read before the Educational Congress in Glasgow. The 
as concern the material arrangements. Secondary 


with 
interest. 
’ 
Schools, z 
idafects” are such 
“defects” are s : 
-the disadvantage of not having brought to bear | 
; , under the disadvantag g 
schools are 
upon them 
the primary. : & 
bat his words may be more widely applied. 
i may notice Mr. W. C. Bowen’s continuation of his instructive | 
we ma} . : ; ‘ 
ers on “ The Training of the Faculty of Concepiion,” and | 
apers . Ee . rr | 
ase'e” ingenious allegorising of “ Alice in Wonderland.” But 
7 we § oO a 
heaven forbid that we should ever read that delightful book as an 
heaven ton™ ; Se edowt = 7 } ; é : 
allegory: Very likely ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’? had some of these things in 
his mind; bat he no more meant them to be seen, than the architect 


the systematic influence which inspection exercises on | 
It is of these that Mr. Jolly speaks in the first instance, | 
Among other articles 


meaus the scaffoldiag by help of which he builds a cathedral to be 
visible for ever. 
Knowledge, March. (Wyman and Sons.)—There is the usual 
a ‘J . 
y of information in this magazine, which now appears in a 
In astronomy, which is naturally a strong point, in 





variet 
monthly form. 

electrical science, and other matters which belong to “ kuowledge,” 
properly 80 called, Mr. Proctor’s periodical is worthy of all praise. 
“Pleasant Hours with the Microscope,” ‘ Wasps and Horntails,”’ 
the kind of articles are 
» Mr. Clodd, too, contiuues to 
by his “Story of Creation.” The whist 
and cl lzs0 find an appreciative public. Bat we 
must express a doubt whether Mr. Proctor is not travelling much 


which 





may be mentioned as ju 





wanted in such a 
interest his readers 


s problems a 





perond his province when he makes it a note of the “student of 
science’ that he refuses to “ limit the Infinite within Personality ;” 
and we sce wild speculation rather than “knowledge” in the fancy 
that the morning and evening sacrifices of the Jews were relics of 
Miss Ada Ballin should get her articles on the “ Evolu- 
It is ridicu- 


sun worship. 


tion of Language” revised by some competent scholar. 





yw from salariuim, through the Roman 
soldier receiving his pay “in What a mockery! It would 
have only made the poor fellow more thirsty. No; he received an 
ived one for shoes (calcearium), and | 


lous to talk of “ salary ©’ com 


: salt.” 


allowance for salt, as he r 


even for shoe-nails (clurariuii), bub was not paid in shoes or shoe- 


nails. Every other Latin word is wrong,—e.g., “stomachius,” 











lvatico,” “angustis.” Surely, too, it is post-dating somewhat 
when Miss Ballin says “by the sivteenth century a fabulous 
tale was eady called a Roman; thus, we have Le Roman 
lo la Rose’? Chaucer, who died in 140%, seems to have 
known it. And what is to be said of the historical accuracy 





of the following 2—The Romans called all their Emperors Cassar, 





and eventually the name was applied to thosa who conald claim 


nship to the Royal family, the origin of the title dating back 





relati 
to the date of the First Dictator,—Caius Julius Caosar. More recently 





the Germans have adopted the name in the general signification of 
Emperor (Kaiser), and th 
Czar,’ 
the second and third centuries of the Christian era, or why C. J. 

1 the “ First y 
It looks as if Miss Ballin dated buck the German Empire 


e same word is apparent in the Russian 





It woul! be puzzling to say what the “ Royal family ” was in 


“ more 





Ciesar is calle Dictat or what is meant by 


recently.” 
to 1871. 
Army and Navy Ma: 


zine is an interesting 


(W. H. Allen and Co )—This maga- 
of the wide range of our military 
and naval interests. Backland tells the story of how he 
served in the Calcutta Volunteers during the Indian Mutiny ; Captain 
C. B. Norman tells a “ Tule of the Punjaub Frontier,” under the title 
of “The Baptism of the Martiui-Henry Rifle;” and another writer 
makes some cnrious revelations about “ Soldiering in Jamaica.” 


£91. ates 
liastratior 


Mr,.C. ¥, 








That fertile island has a soil, it would seem, peculiarly suited to jobs. 


e is on “ Modern Naval Questions ;’’ Colonel Spald- 








The leading artic 


full speed, and to alight safely in a bundle of hay by the side of the 
line; to have his eyes nearly gouged out by a scientific practitioner 
of crime; and to find an angel of loveliness in the daughter of a 
jeweller in Goswell Road. The crowning incident of the story is 
“ Dark Days” with a variation, but a variation of a kind which shows 
a curious want of art, as the heroine is actually made to shoot the 
villain of the story—the ‘ Knave of Diamonds ”—in the presence of 
her lover, who marries her the same night. The deed is done in a 
“trance,” it is true; but still, a heroine, like an Archbishop in old 
days, cannot afford to have the stain of human blood on her; and 
the notion of marrying your heroine to her lover when her victim 
was barely cold, must be reprobated by every well-regulated novel- 
reading mind. 

The Mercat By Thomas Arnold. (W. Paterson.)—This is 
au opportunely published account of the Cross of Edinburgh, lately 
restored by Mr. Gladstone. 
other in the Scottish capital, and that which has been just restored 
dates from 1756. 

Arnold Robur. By Martin Combe and Duncan Lisle. 3 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—lt is quite possible that either of the two 
authors whose names appear on the title-page would have produced 
isted a better novel than that which their joint labours have 
Each of , has had a free hand 
to introduce what he pleased, and neither of them has exercised an 


effective criticism over the work of the other. This, at least, is the 
ay that we have 


Cross. 


Several crosses have succeeded each 





unas 


resulted in. them, one is led to think 


impression left by the book, though we need 
We have found the tale 
The 


reader who has penetrated into the third volume will find himself en- 


no knowledge of their methods of working. 


very heavy on our hands; nor does it get lighter as one goes on. 


countered by a disquisition on immortality, which could not in any case 
be relevant to a work of this kind, and has, besides, very little intrinsic 


Did neither of 





the two authors perceive that all this is very 
Did neither, again, see what an extraordinary 
she had heard the hideous 


value, 
much out of place? 
thing it was for a young lady to say, after 
tale of crime which comes at the end of Volume 1.,—‘ We owe you 
much gratitude for your pretty story’’? 

Tales for Sportsmen. By “ Dragon.’’ (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—There are only two tales, properly speaking, in this volume, the 
story of the loves of an M.F.H.; 


+ 


longer being a sufficiently pleasant 


but, perhaps, the volume is not the worse for that. We enjoy the dis- 





comfiture of Mr. Snooks, who is s sxcted of killing foxes, and who 
r acrogs his ground ; are taken 
Exmoor; and have the 
ome bread 


:.’? Some 


Hunt Sub- 





actually tries to prevent the hunt ridi 
to have a day with the Prince of Wales on 
re of hearing where H.R.H. took ae 


privile p of tea and 





and cheese, and read some sens 





laneous scraps make up the volume, a pa; 





mises 
4 


scriptions ” being particularly edifying. 


John Maidment. By Julian Sti 















hero of this novel is one of the disappointments of life. His friends 
believe him to be of fine gold throughout ; but when the test is applied, 
he is found to be, if not wholly of ba netal, yet sadly mixed with 
alle He begins his career with « falsehood, giving a pledge which 
re makes him, hide the fact from lin he will, false to his 





4 ial 


convictions. Social tellectual power, and 


from what 


the pride of in 


influences, 
ther to lower him. It 
7 


other sources tend tog will be seer 


has been said, that Join Maidment is mainly a political novel, and 


some of its sketches of politics, and of the personages which move 
among them, are vigorous and striking. Srill, the most powerful 
ene of domestic interest, when John, who has 
unknown father, finds the 
under the test. A 


his commonplace friend, 





scene in the story is 


always cherished rox 






tic dreams of hi 





ce them, an tally fails 





reality to be wholly 


4 1 SE eS 4 e 
very mean creature he 13 by the side of 


Paul Brent. These American chapters are very good. 

Key to the Elements of Euclid, by J. S. Mackay, M.A. (W. and R. 
Chambers), contains the solution of a great number of deductions 
LV. and VI, and some It com- 








on Euclid I.- Lous matter, 








ing draws an interestiug parallel between Poland and Ireland with a 


? is acurious 


moral that is too likely to be trae. “ After Froeschwiller’ 
episode of the Franco-German War,—a French peasant drowuing 
hi a ford to the invaders. It is a very read- 





imself rather than show 
able number. 


A Knave of Diamonds. By Keith Robertson. (William Paterson, 
Edinburgh.) —The cover and the title of this book are most attractive ; 
bat all is not diamond tkat glitters, and the inside is imitation 
jewellery of a paste description. The book reads like a compound 
of studies in “ Hugh Conway,” Wilkie Collins, and Gaboriau, assisted 
by selections from the publications of the Society for the Promotion 
of Psychical Research ; but the composition has not been well mixed. 
The story is presamably intended to be a mystery, but it is a mystery 
which readers will find no difficulty in solving somwhere about p. 60, 
though the ostensible solution is not reached till somewhere about 
p. 300. The hero is a marvel. Among other trifling incidents in his 





pletes what is a most valuable a 1 to the study of Euclid.—— 
With this may be mentioned Euclid I. With Netes and Exercises. By 


Braithwaite Arnett, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.) 
Elementary Alyebra. By HW. 8. Hall, B.A., and S.N. 


’ Knight, B.A. 
(Maemillan.) —This book is the outcome of e derable experience. 








in the order in which 





Teachers differ from each other considerably 
they introduce to the notice of the learner the various processes of 


algebra. To this point the authors of this mannal have, they tell as, 
devoted special attention. 
Author of ‘ Flitters, Tatters, and the 


A Sinjer’s Story. By the 
) liester Dalrymple finds 


Counsellor.’ (Chapman and Hall.)—M 
I 





out that the death of the uncle with w 


10m she has lived leaves her 
aunt with but a small pittance, and herself with nothing. So she has 
to face the old problem, “ What is a girl to do?’’ Naturally, she 
takes to governessing ; but as it comes out that she has a magnificent 


contralto voice, she resolves to make singing her career. The story, 





career, he manages to be thrown out of a Northern express going at 


which is told in an unpretending and effective way, takes us through 
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the vicissitudes of her preparation up to her successful début. 
Written, it is clear, quite independently of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
recent novel, it agrees with it in a remarkable way. Both writers 
evidently know the musical world very well, and describe both its 
brighter and its darker side with considerable force. Hester’s dark 
time in Paris, when means seem about to fail, and her final triumph 
are very vigorously drawn. 

Truth in Tale. By W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Bishop Carpenter, in these “ Addresses, chiefly to Children,” has fol- 
lowed the lines of that remarkably successful book, Bishop Wilber- 
force’s “‘ Agathos.’’ There is much beauty of language in the tales, 
and we can easily imagine them to have been effective when they 
were heard, and to be likely to be so when they are read. Children 
will hardly be conscious of the defect which strikes older critics. 
When Superbus, Hesitans, and Fidelis start on a voyage, each with a 
ballast-ring in his boat, which he is on no account to throw away, we 
know that the first certainly, and the second probably, will disregard 
the injunction, and that the third will obey it. Their names, which, 
of course, symbolise their dispositions, predestine them. And having 
thrown away their rings, the act is irreparable. They are doomed 
inevitably to shipwreck. But is this true teaching ? 


Griselda. By the Author of ‘The Garden of Eden.” 3 vols. 
(F. V. White and Co.)—In the world of fiction at least there is a 
kind of predestination in names. If a heroine is called “ Griselda,” 
we know pretty well what we may expect. And Griselda Black, 
otherwise Blackett, suffers many things,—from her father, who is 
soured by the circumstances and by trouble, and is more or less at 
war with the world; from her lover, especially when he develops 
into a husband; from her lover’s mother; and, indeed, from most 
people with whom she has to do. The author has expended much 
pains on the figure of this patient creature, though she gives her 
more spirit than the original possessed ; and the study which she has 
produced is a success. The clergyman, John Black, interests us less, 
and the lover least of all. Griselda, like its predecessor, “The 
Garden of Eden,” shows considerable ability, but as a novel is scarcely 
asuccess. Still, it is no slight achievement to have created such a 
figure as the heroine. 


Differential and Integral Calculus. By A. G. Greenhill, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.)—This is an effort by a teacher of experience to give an 
elementary knowledge of the use of the calculus to students who 
require it for practical purposes; such, for instance, as those whom 
the anthor has to do with in his capacity of teacher at Woolwich, 
Professor Greenhill’s volume will doubtless do something as a guide. 
He has consulted and utilised a considerable number of predecessors, 
the subject having been frequently treated during the last twenty-five 
years. Among these, however, we do not observe the names of 
Professors Price, Boole, or De Morgan. An elementary book on 
the same subject is An Introduction to the Differential and Inteyral 
Calculus. By W. J. Millar, M.A. (Blackie and Son.) 


The Head-Siation. By Mrs. Campbell-Praed. 3 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—In this “novel of Australian life,” Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed shows the characteristics with which readers of her fictions 
must be familiar. She shows them, indeed, in a marked way, for The 
Head-Station is, perhaps, more powerful than anything that has 
before come from her pen. We have brilliant and effective descrip- 
tions of life and scenery, and no one can fail to realise something of 
how men and women live and think, and of the aspects which natore 
wears, on the other side of the world, after reading these graphic 
pages. The author has in a remarkable degree the power of calling 
up in vivid presence the scenes and the persons that she describes. 
The cave in the hills at the end of the second volume is an instance 
of this power. All the dramatis person too—and they are a 
numerous compiny—are lifelike; tragic or comic, as the case may 
be, they are always human. A less agreeable characteristic is Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed’s determination to heighten the interest of her 
novel with the struggle between duty and forbidden love. Surely it 
is not impossible to write an effective tale without introducing this 
element ? There are unhappy wives who find a terrible contradiction 
between the impulses of their hearts, and the bonds by which some 
folly of early days ora mistaken choice has bound them; but their 
trouble is not so important an element in human life as some novelists 
would have us think, There are writers who seem positively unable 
to make a plot into which some form of this difficulty does not enter. 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed is far too clever to be one of them. She very 
much mistakes the taste of the general public of readers if she thinks 
that they cannot be satisfied without the introduction of this painful 
complication. 





Essays in Translation. 


(W. Rice.)—These are the “ prize 


translations ”’ which have appeared during the last three years in the 
Journal of Education, together with some miscellaneous contributions 
to the same publication, viz., “ Lists of Greatest Men of Letters,’’ 
&c. The competition for these prizes is keen, and persons of no little 
distinction in education and literature condescend to take part in it. 


ri 
of a total of thirty-four, leaving a very scurvy remnant of th, 


se ree fi 
classics. This should not be so, considering the predominance Ww ss 


rightly or wrongly, the classics have in education. But other considers, 
tions doubtless have to be taken into account. The ladies especi 
have to be considered. They win, by the way, eleven prizeg out of 
thirty-four. A young scholar cannot do better than study thegg 
translations with the notes which the editor bas appended, 


Wild Life in Canara and Canjam. By Gordon 8S. Forbes, (Swap 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—It is possible that every one of our Teaderg 
may not know that Canara is a region in the Madras Presidency on the 
Western Coast of Hindostan, reaching as far as the Portuguese terri 
and that Canjam is on the East Coast, a little to the south of Juggernaut, 
Mr. Forbes’s experience of the first district extended to a little more 
than four years, of the second to upwards of nine. He has written 
an interesting little account of his experievces, in which he combines 
descriptions of scenery, of native life and character, of natura} 
history, and of sport. Among the other noteworthy points in the 
volume is the information which we get about the different raceg 
which inhabit these regions. In Canjam, for instance, there are four 
races,—two of the comparatively recent immigrants, and two of go. 
called aborigines, named Khonds and Sourahs. There are gome 
curions details, too, about English rule in these parts, especially in 
the old Company days. 


A Drive through England. By James John Hissey. (Bentley ang 
Son.)—Mr. Hissey started from London, drove up to Scotland, and 
drove back again. The experience seems to have been a pleasant 
one, as, indeed, it should be for a sensible person who knows how to 
take his enjoyment reasonably, and does not object to rough it on 
occasion (for there are parts of England where it really is not easy 
to get board and lodging). And, of course, it is only natural that Mr, 
Hissey should want to tell his story in print. But why in this form? 
Why nearly four hundred pages of large octavo? Surely a little 
volume, which might be conveniently carried in the pocket, would be 
very much more to the purpose. The narrative is readable, a fair 
license of skipping being granted; but it would be really useful asa 
guide if we thought of following Mr. Hissey’s judicious example, 
His itinerary now and then might, we think, be improved upon. The 
drive from Slough to Oxford, for instance, seems unnecessarily long 
for a traveller who claims not to have been in a hurry. To leave 
Great Marlow as the sun was setting (in June, it must be remem- 
bered), and to have to drive to Oxford, seems making a toil of a 
pleasure. 


Under the Mendips. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley and Co.)—This 
is a story of country life as it was in the West of England in the 
earlier part of this century. The scene is laid at Wells, in a country 
which the author seems to know. The Bristol riots are introduced. 
A vigorous sketch of these troubled days contrasts forcibly enough 
with the placid course of events in the heroine’s Somersetshire home, 
though this, too, is broken by troubles of its own, domestic sorrows 
and losses. Mrs. Marshall, too, skilfully introduces a familiar figure 
in Mrs. Hannah More. A susp‘cion of ridicule seems to attach to the 
name with the present generation, so far as it is known; but good 
judges, such as Macaulay, had a high opinion of the accomplished 
woman who bore it; and Mrs. Marshall does no more than justice to 
her culture, her shrewdness, and her benevolent good sense. The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, too (Dr. Law), is a carefully drawn and 
attractive figure. The domestic figures of Joyce, her parents, her 
brothers, and her lover, are pleasing and natural. Altogether, this is 
a good specimen of Mrs. Marshall’s manner. 


How to Make the Land Pay. By Henry P. Dunster, M.A. (Long: 
mans.)—Mr. Dunster gives two chapters to dairy-farming and its 
products, one each to bacon and cognate substances, poultry, and 
rabbits, four to fruit, and three to flowers. He then deals with vege- 
tables and sugar-beet, and finally discusses a number of miscellaneous 
crops, devoting his last three chapters to “ Ensilage,” ‘ Bee-keeping,” 
and “ Fish-farming.”’ He begins by stating the fact that we now pay 
thirty-eight million pounds for articles of food (other than various 
kinds of corn) which, for some reason or other, we do not produce in 
our own country. Part of this expenditure, no doubt, is inevitable. 
Some fruits, e.g., we cannot grow here at all; and much we must 
import, if we want it early in the year. Still, a large balance is left 
of what we fail to grow here for want of enterprise or skill. Mr. 
Dunster thus has a large field before him. How far he is right in his 
details we cannot pretend to judge. His figures are not always 
definite enough. Here, for instance, is what he says about the cost 
and profit of cow-keeping :— 

“In a well-managed dairy, the yearly produce of an average Cow, 
at present prices, not including the value of her calf, cannot be stated 
at less than £20. We have before us the account of a dairy of 100 
cows, where the average per head is £2017s.6d. Now, taking the 
37 weeks of winter feeding at Mr. Blunt’s estimate of 53. per week 
—£9 5s.—and allowing 4s. per week for summer pasturage of 15 
weeks, we have £12 5s. as the whole expense of feeding, leaving for 





The French and German pieces number thirty-one between them, out 


each cow kept a profit of £7 15s. per year, independent of the value. 
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f the calf and the manure to fertilise the land. Under such circum- 
0 


stances, must not dairy-farming pay ?” 
uld like to have some more regular balance-sheet before 
n the first place, how is the £20 made up? What doesa 
farmer get as the wholesale price of his milk? Then about the cost. 
a Ms al neighbour tells the present writer that to keep a cow in 
ne oa the winter costs twelve shillings and strpence per 
— Discount this statement (for he sells milk), still there is a 
pene’ ble discrepancy left. He declares, again, that hay alone will 
en oa a fall quantity of milk. Where is the amount for rent, 
= a terest on capital. Part of it is doubtless included in the cost 
pong hardly all. We should like a full balance-sheet, giving 
ye f labour, wear and tear of stock dead and alive, &c. Turning 
ec chapters on fruit-farmiog, we find a similar want. What will 
the farmer get for his produce ? The prices paid, at least to amateurs, 
for what they grow ure ridiculously small. And then there are the 
frosts. Farming would be much easier if it were not for foot-and- 
mouth disease, pleuro-pneumonia, and the thermometer going down 
to 10 below freezing point when the blossom is setting. 


But we wo’ 
starting. 1 


Of works on arithmetic, we have:—Physical Arithmetic, by 
A, Macfarlane, M.A. (Macmillan), containing a number of practical 
applications of the science, the range of which may be gathered 
from an enumeration of the subjects of the chapters: — 
« Financial,” “ Geometrical,” “ Kinematical,” ‘“ Dynamical,” ‘ Ther- 
mal,” “ Electrical,’ ‘ Acoustical,” ‘ Optical,” ‘“ Chemical.” 
Catch Questions in Arithmetic and Mensuration, and How to Solve 
Them, by the Rev. A. D. Capel, M.A. (J. Hughes), is one of a 
series of “ Mutriculation Manuals,” and contains a great variety 
of questions in the ordinary applications of arithmetic and in the 
tice of mensuration, including the finding of solid contents. 
——A Practical Arithmetic. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., and Rev. 
Thomas Hill. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) We have also 
received A Practical Arithmetic, on an Entirely New Method. By 
John Jackson. (Blackie and Son.)—The novelty seems to be chiefly 
in the substitution of a process called ‘‘ complementary addition” for 
subtraction, and in a new formula for the performance of long 
division. These are matters which can only be tested by a practical 
application, which we are not in a position to make. A grown person 
certainly will not find the new processes easier. The second, indeed, 
the present writer has not been able to understand. Mr. Jackson also 
claims to have dispensed with the rule of proportion; and he gives 
particulars of some short methods of working sums. 
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Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for March :— 
The Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated Mayazine.—The 
Expositor—The Month.—The Monthly Interpreter.—The Homiletic 
Magazine —Temple Bar.—Time.—Ln ton Society.—Harper’s Monthly, 
the opening illustrated article in which is devoted to the Krupp Iron- 
works at Essen.—Harper’s Young People.-—The Atlantic Monthly.— 
Casrell’s Mayazine.—The Quiver.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Good 
Words.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday at 
Home.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—Kastward-Ho!—The Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College Magazine.—The Indian Magazine.—The China 
Review.—Musical Society. 





PUBLICATIONS OF 'THE WEEK. 


—_—_——_ 
Aldrich (T. B.), The Stillwater Tragedy, 2 vols. imo ......... (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Sil Bat, by “Pon Oliver,” OF B90 ....0000:50.0+.soscecesscones we (C. K. Paul & Co.) 6,0 
Anderson (J.), Scotland in Pagan Times, 2nd series, 8vo ...... (Simpkin & Co.) 12/0 


Barr (A. E.), Daughter of Fife, cr 8V0 .....6.......00..e.ccceeeeee (J. Clarke & Co.) 3/6 
Beecher (H. W.), Evolution and Religion, Part II., 8vo......(J. Clarke & Co.) 5/0 





Brent (J. L.), Mobilizatable Fortifications, cr 8vo ............ (C. K, Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Brown (G. B.), From Schola to Cathedral, 8vo.... ........(Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Cherbaliez(V.), The Trials of Jetta Malaubret, cr Svo..............008+ (Vizetelly) 6/0 
Crawford (F. M.), Tale of a Louely Parish, 2 vols. cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) 12/0 
Crommelin (M.), Love the Pilgrim, 3 vols. cr 8vo ............ (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Dagonet the Jester, cr 8VO ............ccccssccceereessseeess cienaiehpidadaaaaa (Macmillan) 4/6 











(J. & R. Maxwell) 2/0 
..(@. Bell & Sons) 15/0 
... (Burns & Oates) 80 
..(@. Bell & Sons) 3/0 
.(C K. Paul&Co) 5/0 
(C. K. Paul & Co.) 3.6 
.(Chatto & Windus) 46 
avenecunnad (Longmons) 2/6 
.. (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 

aeaaenioneae (Nelson) 2/0 
(Simpkin & Co.) 60 
.(C. K, Paul & Co.) 3/6 


Drewry (K.8.) Baptised with a Curse, 12mo . 
Essays on S'reet Reconstruction, 8vo ........... 
Flora, the Roman Martyr, 2 vols. cr 8vo0............. 
Gatty (M ), Parables from Nature, small 4to ....... 
Goodchild (J, A.), Somn a Medici, Vol. II., 12mo . 
Hale (W. G.), Procris, and other Poems, 12mo 
Harte (B.), Complete Poetics] Works, cr 8vo ... 
Onslow (Karl), Landlords and Allotments, cr 8vo . 
Henry (Mrs.), Mrs. Dorriman, 3 vols. cr 8vo........ 
Homes of the Birds, er 8V0 ............... 0000008 
Howells (W. D.), Indian Summer, er 8vo................ 
Le Browne (H.), Reason and Religious Belief, cr 8vv. ( 

Mrs. Peter Howard, 2 vols. cr 8V0.......01....0000 cialsneauseainle (Smith & Elder) 21/0 
Myers (F.), The Judgment of Prometheus, 12mo .. seecseceeee(Maemillan) 3/6 
New Social Teachings, by “ Politicus,” 12mo ............... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Park (A.), Principles and Practice of Teaching, l2mo_..................(Blackie) 30 
Procter (A. A.), Legends and EGP ON, WIRE EO: «<< 6scec0ees<c sons (G. Belt & Sons) 3.9 
Scott (L.), Sculpture, Renaissance and Mod: ra, cr 8vo_ ......... ‘Low and Co.) 5/0 
Stephens (H. M.), History of the French Revolution, Vo!. I., 8vo (Rivington) 15,0 
Tadema (L. A.), Love’s Martyr, Cr 8V0 oo... cceccece eee .(Longmans) 6/0 
Tregluhan (T. P), frie ional El.etricity, cr 8vo ......................(Longmans) 1/4 
Vera (D.), Haunted, 12mo0 ...........60...0000 i eiicvikansisdeedes (J. & R. Maxwell) 2/0 












Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PusuisueR, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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| IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 





HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 
MANTELS. 


From 24s to £100. 


| 





Illustrated price list on application. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 





T + 99; “* LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHIN1Z. 
LIBERTY” 


“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 
PatTERNS Post FREE, 

“ Liperty’’ ART FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Free. 


ART 
FABRICS. 


New Patrerns Post FREE. East India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


& Chesham House, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
° Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
| Covered Balconies ; Billiurd and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boatinz, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


FANCY BALLS & PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED ; 


OR, 
WHAT TO WEAR AT FANCY 
By ARDERN HOLT. 
Fourth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and Ink Sketches, and 16 Full-page 
Cvloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of 
70) Costumes. 








BALLS. 


_ “What to wear at a Fancy Ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book culled ‘ Fancy Dresses 
Described,’ ’’—Daily Telegraph, 

‘‘ The descriptions of toilettes are thoroughly practical, and the authoress may 
be accepted as an authority.”"—Court Journal, 

© This little manual of what to wear at fancy balls will supply a real want.”— 
Vanity Fair, 

Price 5s. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


_WIGMOKE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 
TONGA 


FOR 





“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonza maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and lls. 


NEURALG | A. Of all Chemists. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
Oo U R Browning’s axia-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superivr quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
« pair; and in gold frames, from £1 34 6d.—F ul particulars of 
| Krowning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
| and testimonials, post free. 
| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead or pvisonous ingredients, and can 
| also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and childres. 


MACASSAR 
OIL 
APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, cr GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 


Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES, PLYMOUTH. 


“THE ROYAL DEVONSHIRE.” (ONLY ADDRESS.) 
Woven of pure wool only. in colourings and weights for every season and 
climate. For Ladies’ Dresses, Is 6.1 to 43 6:1 the yard ; for Gentiemen’s wear, 
2s 61 to 10s 64 the yard; for Boys’ and Girls’ use, 1s 34 to 2s the yard. 
The navy blues and blacks are fa-t dyes. Any length eut. Orders 
carriage paid. Spring Samples ready, and posted free on receipt of letter 
or card, addre sed, SPEAKMAN and SPEARMAN, Plymouth. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSUCLATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the s»bove PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post fre, ou receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, St: aud, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towar.i the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIKE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W. 





Sold everywhere. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






Page ........ sapenusbasesbobaneveen ase £10 10 0}; Narrow Columm........s.sscescereee £2310 0 
Half-Page........ « 5 5 0} Half-Column .... aw Fae 8 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column............. 017 6 








Six lines and under, 5s; and 94 per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR.” 





Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... site ee ae ee ny ee BS Oe CER & ccviess 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... CIB DB scans 07 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ae Dee 0.16: -6.....50 8 2 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Urgam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








LADIES! 
WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, post free. 


The ‘DAILY NEWS” says: 
‘“‘ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
duce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned, 
DIRECT. England has in some instances outstepped the competitors who 
were some years ago ahead of her. T 


DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP 
SERGES 


are aninstance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as 
OUR | anything we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth 
to lightness, so necessary to health, is in these materials 
brought to perfection. The fineness of the wool of which they 
are composed—English wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
Own serges the admirable quality of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the voint of view of fashion.”’ 
TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 
PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FREE, 
Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 
| Great Britain, 
| Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10}d to 3s per yard). 
HENRY PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752. 


FROM 


MILLS. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leteu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 

Now publishing. 

—, “ileal of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 

‘ Prospectus on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI, 100 Examples, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from tbe Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





Just published, in 8yo, cloth, 5s, post free. 


UBSCRIPTION and BELIEF. By the Author of “ The 

God Man.” “A short and powerfully written protest against intolerance 

in religious bodies.’—Westminster Review. ‘A careful argument.”’—Saturday 
Review. London: Ex.ior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





OSSALL SCHOOL —TWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, will be COM- 
PETED FOR on APRIL 6th. Value from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady Day. Candidates examined at Oxford 
4 re as preferred.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
eetwood. 


re 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW IN CIRCULATION AT ALL LIBRARIg: 
Mf 


Miss F. M. PEARD. 
ALICIA TENNANT. By Francrs M, p 


Author of “ Near Neighbours,” “The Rose Garden,” &e, InQ 


EARD, 


Vols, 


* Miss Peard is always a favourite.”—John Bull, | Now ready, 


Miss MARIE CORELLI. 
A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. By Mun, 


CoreELui. In 2 vols. 


“The author’s power of writing is unquestionable.”’—Whitehall Review 


Mr. BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 
The DUKE’S MARRIAGE. By Jay, 
Brinstey Ricuarps, Author of ‘Seveo Years at Eton.” In 3 vols, j 


** An exveedingly clever novel.”’—Graphic. 


Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
BARBARA PHILPOT: a Study of Manne 


and Morals, 1727-1737, By the Hon, Lewis WINGFIELD. In 3 yols, 


“Full of information, edification, and entertainment.” —Saturday Review, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington S:reer, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


Now ready, Dr. SAMUEL COX’S SECOND SERIES of 
‘*EXPOSITIONS.” Uniform in style and binding with the 
first volume, price 7s 6d. 

EXTRACT from the PREFACE of VOL. I.:—‘‘If there be an andieny, 
and they should prove the sincerity of their desire for such teaching and help as 
I can give by buying this book, I know of no reason why the vo'ume shoald got 
become an annual one, at least for a few years to come.” 

: THIRD THOUSAND. 
“EXPOSITIONS.” First Series. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Tt is indeed full of suggestion...... A valuable volume,’’—Spectato, 


The CHRIST of HISTORY. By John Young, LL.D, 
Author of ‘ The Life and Light of Men,’”’ &. Seventh Editiou, crowa 8:0, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

“It appears here in a neat and compendious form, still a timely and cozeu 
argument in the midst of modern controversies about the Christ.”—Brts 

Quarterly Review. 


HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED: a Handbook to 


Marriage. Square imp. 16mo, cloth, 6s ; Fine Edition, 7s 61. 
** A complete handbook to an earthly Paradise ; and its author may he rezarded 
as the Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bliss.”’—Pai! Mall (az tte, 


THIRD EDITION. 
The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their 


Son, Joun S. Morrat. Illustrations and Maps, demy Svy, cloth, 15s. 
** An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work...... The b:ographer has done 
his work with reverent care, and in a straightforward, unatfected s‘yle.”—(u- 
temporary Review. 


+ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


WILLS’ 





BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 4 0z, and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto solid. 


WwW. D. and H. O. WILLS, 
BRISTOL. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. HAMBURG. 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris. 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, {SS2; 








Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884, 














OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING | RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 


COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an kngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars,apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY llth 
and 12th, for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £30, for three years. Open to Boys 
under 15 at the date of Examination.—For further 
information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., 

ead Master. 


LAND, for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, &.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A 
Oxon., some time Master at Cheltenham College, 
assisted by G@. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late Scholar 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science Graduate, 


RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for | 


the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, Canton Vaud. 
Special advantages for c>lloquial French and German. 
Resident French and German Masters. Individual 
attention. References kindly permitted to the Bishop 
of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, 
D.D, and parents of former and present pupils —For 
prospectus and list of previous succes-es, apply to Mr. 
MEREWETHER, or Messrs, ASKIN, 38 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 


aoe GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL | 


PREPARES for Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. A FEW VACANCIES for BOAKDERS. 


Separate Cubicles. Boarding fee, £45.—Apply to the | 
_ Head Mistress, Miss L. M. MONRO. 


eee VALENCE SCHOOL, 


KENT. 

Hrap Master — G. L, BENNETT, Esq 
formerly Scholar of St, John’s Colleze, Cambrider 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head ML.ste 
of Plymouth College. es 
High-Class Public School. All Masters University 

Graduates, Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 

healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming + bath, 

gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field, 

Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer 

sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late: 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
— Pupils.—Ste, Luce, Lausanne, Switzt 
land, 
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AND.—To the Holders of 
W ZEAL Government Four-and-a- Half 
Debentures, issued under Acts 


TE 
New Ze: aland 
Five-Thity 





per Cent. esembly of New Zealand, intitled 
of eae Seon! ena ation and Public W orks Loan 
respective hy fmmmigration and Public Works* Loan 
Act, ir 3, » ol th the Imwisration and Public Works 
Act, 1879, 

Loau Act, 1% of New Zealand hereby vive 


e Governme? nt 
ant t the ont-t) ] 
( IVE THI 






issued under 
at par on the Ist 
; of the Crown 
Street, London, 


tine hear ihe and-a- HALF per 











at the offices afor 
ir days prior to pay- 
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f New Zealan’, 





wb L, 

ROSE G. JULYAN, 

sof the said Government, 

“9 rz, London, January 

NO. ¢ 

osth, 1888. 

With reference tot Bet 

rer yrernor aud Corepony 

n that, an nee ial 

Governor in Cou 

solid lated Stock A 
i the c ne soli 


ex WG 
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‘ent. Five-Thirty 
r opton, receive 
ub" t > prentioned, Four per 
nd Stock Encerihed aut the Bank of 
1s } urly on May 
terms :— 
red with the 
1 August Ist 
ent Tnseribed Stock, 
y 1st, 1886, and inscrib- 





D vent care aS > ut thes 
i stea/ of ons sh] 
Cent. New Zeca 
Evg gland. with 
Jt and November 
For every £109 i 
coupon toe ee 
next attac! 
pearing interest from n ry 
ple on or after a e 
Holders who desire ange on these terms, 
must deposi ib their he hentures at the Chief Cashier's 
Office, Bank of Eng 1, por aft r Ms onday, F ebruary 
Lith, bat not later r ; 
hen the option wi 
rip Cert ificates, 1 
interest from Februar 
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h ‘conpons attached for the 
y Ist to Ap! Oth (payable 





May Ist next), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. aoe nAReee 
By the Act 40 and 41 Viet., ch. 59. the revenues 


ef the Colony of New Zealind al ne wiil be liable in 
spect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fun! of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of ker Majesty's Treasury will 
not be directly or in“ireetiy li-ble or respons'ble for 
the parmentof the Stock or of the dividends thereon, 
r for any matte r relating thereto 

~ Bank of Englind, Jar 








nary 29th, 1883. 


TEW ZEALAN D. _F urther Conners 

r sions of the iy i -D bt.—The Governor and 
Company of the Bank ot give notice that, on 
bebalf of the agents appei nted be the & »vernor of New 
vealaud in ~_ weil, nuder the New Zealand Consoli- 

di dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Act, 1881, and 















the Conso' Nidated Sto k Act, 1884 (Sir fr is Dillon 
Bell, K.O.MLG., aud Sir Penrose Goodebi!d Julyan, 
K.C.M.G., .B.), they a e authorised toinvite holders 





> unde -ment’oned Loans to 


URS for CONVERSION 


f the Debentures of t 
br = in their DEI 
on the following terms 
FIVE per CENT. € ONSOLS (Annual Drawings). 
For every £100 in C ys Debentures, from which 
the Coupon due Apr: 15-h next must be detached, a 
new Debenture for the sam: amount, bearing interest 
payable quarterly at 5 per cent. for six years from 
April 15th, 1886, to April 15th, 1#92, when it will be 
converted into £107 of t per Cent Luseribed Stock; 
or, at the option of t } ider, ten ay recs ive £105 
of 4 per Cert. Inserive isi wk, Peer doa le on or after 
April 2ud nxt, and he st from May Ist. 
In the latter case, Seri tifie tes, with coupon 
Sper cent. from April 
Muy Ist), will be issued iu 
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attached for the inté 
td April 3 
fo 





ion of the Consols 





lIny, 


vill take place on Mon h 15th next, and 
Debentares brought in for conversion befcre that 
date will nat be iffecte| by the d awing. 

_ The option hereby given to holders whose Bonds 










iave oe been a: aun nits" be feclared not later than 
q » March 39th. 
“HH per CEN *. of the LOAN of 1863, 
i REDEEMABLE 1914, 
For every LO in Di ures ot tiis Loan surren- 
dered with the coupon for the half-vear’s interest due 
wy 15th next attached, 2 new Di denture for the 
amount, bearing interest payable half-yearly at 





5 per cent, for six years 
January 15th, 1892 

£119 of 4 per cont. Tr 
of t the hok ler 





rom Jannary '5th, 1886, to 
i > converted into 
; or, at the option 
£112 193 of 4 per Cent. 
st from May Ist, 1885, 
fer Api id, In the ‘latter 
rit tis oonpen a8? ached forth» 
i = a om y lath to Apri 1 50th at 5 per 
cent, (payable May 1-t), will be issued i xchange 
for ta Hear l-t), 1 be issued in exchang 
FIVE per CENT. ‘TEN-FORTIES of the LOANS of 
1876 and 1877, KEDEEMABLE after 1588 
For every £100 in Del ventures of th:se Loans, from 
which the coupon die March Ist must be detached, 
E102 cf 4 per Vent Lnseribed Stes, bearing interest 
April Se 1-t, 18-5, asd in ecribable on or after 
_ Scrip Certificates, w th h coupors attached for the 
pom at 5 per cont., fr: m March lst to Apri! 30th 
payable May Ist), will’ haa i-sued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 
FIVE per CEN 
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TS. ef the LOAN of 1879, 
r EDEEMABLE 1839. 

ai rT every £109 in Debentures of th’s Loan, from 
pny the coupon due May Ist must be first deta hed, 

trom M 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
Onde May Ist, 1836, and inscribable on or after April 





Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the 


SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN cf 1860, 
REDEEMABLE Is91. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan sur 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest | 
due July Ist rext attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, wit': coupon attached fo~ th 
interest at 6 per cent. from January Ist to April 3°t1 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN cf 1863, 
REDEEMABL# 1891. 


For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the } alf r’s interest due 
March 15th must he dete £109 of 4 per Cent. | 
Inscribed Stock bearing fate r m May Ist, 1°86 
and inscribable on or after Apr . | 

For every £160 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the hilf-year’s intere-t due June th | 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, | 
Learing interest from May lst, 1886, and inseribable 
on and after April 2nd 

Scrip Certifleates, with coupon 
interest at 6 per cent. for the | 
series, up to April 30th (paya 
issued in exchange for the Dehbentu-es 

Debentures of the Consols Loan may be deposited 
on or after Monday, Febrnury 15th, but not later than 
Tuesday, March 3)th next, when the option given to 
holders will expire. 

Debentures of the other Loans hereinbefore me n- 
tioned may be deposited on or after Monday, 

Ist, but not later than Friday, April 30th next. 








Ty 2500, | 








attac hed for 
‘n perio Is in ¢ 
y Ist), will be 


the 




















The Inscribed Stock herein u ved will in every 
ease rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock alveady inscribed at the Bank of 


y on May 





Ing'and, with dividends payabite half-y 
lst and November Ist, and redeemable 
November Ist, 1929, | 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion | 
depesited at the Chief Cashier’s Otlice, Bank 
land, where the necessary forms may be obt | 
and must be left three clear days for examination | 
be fore Scrip Certific ates can be gy 1 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., 0, the revenues of | 
the Colony of New Zeal: nd alone ‘will be liahle in | 


at gar on | 


must he 
of ne- 





iined, 





respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the { 
payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or 
for any matter relating thereto. 
Bank of England, February 8th, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ; we §=£1,500,000 


Reserve Fund ie 980,000 
Reserve Liability of P roprietors 3,000,000 


1885, 


LETTERS of CREDIT : and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are vrantel on the 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELE “GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to tue 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiate: 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are rece‘ved for fixed period:, on terms 
which may be ascertaine? 0 application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also re- 
ceived, bearing interest p.yable half-yearly at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per annum, and transferable 
by ordinary transfer deed. Stock Certificates are 
i-sned. Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
the Bank only, and on its giving twelve montlis’ 
previ us notice to the holders, In the event of re;ay- 
ment being mae on or after J uary Ist, 1905, it will 
be at par ; but if prior to that date, it will be a 
premium of 1 per cent. A Stock Exe hang re quot bth 
will be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
negotiability tothe stock, The authorised amount 
of this issue is £500,090, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 

junk can exchange for Inscribed Stock De; 
Certific ites free of charge on aoplication. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


Bank's 


New 





1 and sent 








osit 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 


Lond: n, March, 1886. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARIN®¥, 
Capital Fully Subscribed .. £2,500, 006 
Life Fund in Special Tr ust for Life 
Policyholders about 9d ex € 
Tota. INVESTED FuNpDS Urwa ARDS OF Two MILLIONS. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds 1,200,064 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London 
West-End Office—8 Pali Mail, London, 5S. 
CCIDENTS of DAILY 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 





LIFE 


KAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, L ONDON. 
Capital . ose . £1,080,09) 
Income ... 245,0.K 


2 215, 5,000, 


Compensation paid ‘for 112,000, ‘Accider its, 





CHAIRMAN ... .. Harviké M. Fanquuar, Ess. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 

UILDINGS, W.C. ; 








ITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 
WANTED, at the beginning - MAY NEXT, an 
ASSISUCANT-MASTER to ATTEND each day from 
9am. to3.15 pm., except on Wednesday (when the 
hours are from 9 to 12a tm.) and on Saturéay (a whole 
hol day), to i i in English Reading and 
1g, Geography, History, 


Grammar ith in 
pm The Cla > Master is required is 







strue 








he lowest in the Se ie 1. vary will be £150 a 
year, increasing £10 a year to £200 a year. Candi- 
dates for the appointment, whore age must not 


















exc are requested to forward their applications, 
arco ed with Copies of Testimonials as to 
qa d charact r, not later than Saturday, 


, at the Schsol, 
ice will be 
wical Degree. 
the power of 
not had a considerable 





to itse if 














equ } A Pr wio nis 
exberience : to obtain the Cambridge Cer- 
tifieat > to Teach within three years 
from the Election. Selected Candidates 
will be duly ricated with. Forms of applica- 
tien to be obtained of the SECRETARY. 

CO LLEGE.—SIX 


fe iL AI {SHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 
ve of £2), tenible for four years, 
on Janu! y ist, 1886.—For 


. the WARDEN 







PROVLD Nt 
TION, 


1 1835, 


NAL 
INS} 


NA A'TIO 


ITU 









for As-urance. 
Pp . £6 £00,000, 
Profits de ed, £3,400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000 
Feonomical manazement, liberal con 
b immediate payment of 
Endowment A te3 pay able at any age on excep- 
t your e terms. 






rch Street ,» London, 


NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
and Charing Cross, 


| 
Street, 
ESTABLISHED 17 


against Loss by F 
World, 


Lombard 
London, 








ire and Lightning 


Insurances 


effected in all parts of the 





Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 





N ABBOTT AND CQO, 
AND SHARE BROKERS, 
STON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 
CLOSEST MARKET PR 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 
EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 


JOH 
STOCK 
PALMER 
DE ICES. 


AL AT 





Monthly 1 Mid-Monthly Circulars, 
Pam et on Opti , with Lowest Quotations Jor ne, 
all post fa n application 


ND & Co’/s OWNS AUCE. 


B" 


WOUPS, PRESE RVE D PROVISIONS 
Ss ie 


Also, 





BEEF TEA, 


fine LESOUP,an: JE L iF Y,andother 


NPECTALITIES 
S 


CAUTION—BEWARE 


for INVALIDS. 


OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


st HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
l, AMPL( U GH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
It*“SAVED MY LIFE.” 

It cures | He adache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverist: Colds, &¢c.—H, LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London. 








‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is “frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientitically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weak st Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTIC IAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
gy from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dic’, D. Dixon- Hartland, Esq., M. P., Dr. Radcliff, 
rahe Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 








Debentures, 





OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





Guardian Buildings, Oros3 Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PaTRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-OHArIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysictan—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1825. 


Total Funds wes ae Se ooo) owe 3,279,576 
Total Annual Income ... ass ee ou Svs pee ae a on £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death sis sos oe £2,524,569 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QUARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 21 per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND PouNDS, 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as aclass is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past yeir having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June 1st, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

AGE MENT.—The Society neither emp'oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s ld per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Cop‘es of the 53th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c.,may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





COLDS 


DR. 








ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 
exclusively to LIEDIG COMPANY’S EX- 


Paron Liebiz disc’aims all connection with other 


TRACT of MEAT. brands. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





ESSRS. CARRINGTON and CO., OAN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
Si'versmiths, Jewellers, &., of 130 REGENT PIANOS. Eatirely new construction throughout, 
STREET, W., beg respectfully to inform their cus- including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing 
tomers that in future they will CLOSE at 2 o’clock the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN BRINS- 
on SATURDAYS. MEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, 


- 5 TR : and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists free. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH ; 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medica! Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

ondon, W.C. 
Ei te ge Cc Oo Gioia, 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and! Y, . 

PILLS.—These remedies are un qualled 

turough.ut the world for bad legs, —— foul | eta tells 
sores, and ulcers. Used according to directions | = 
given with them. there is no wound, bad leg, or | APID CURE of PHTHISICAL 
u'cerons sore, however obstinate or long standing, and all other kinds of Coughs by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
bot will yieid to their healing and curative properties. | PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Jas, Anderson, M.P.¥., 
Many poor sufferers who have been patiexsts inthe | Arcade Buildings, Dundee, writes:—‘*I have re- 

eve hospitals under the care of emine:t surgeons, | peatedly observed h w quickly Dr. Locock’s Pulmovic 

a bave derived little or no benefit from theirtreat- | Wafers soothed the persistent tickling cough that 
mout, have been thoroughly cured by Hol oway’s phthisical people are troubled with, and I find my 
Jntment and Pills. For glard Jar swellings, customers - pak very highly of them, and recommeud 

mous, scurvy, and diseases of tue skin there is | them to their fiends four all knis of cough, which 
nothing that can be used with so much ben-fit. In | clearly shows how plea-ei tey sre with the'r effects.”’ 
.ct, in tle worst forms of disease, depeident upon They instantly relieve :sthms, consum ion, b-on- 
he ccn‘ition of the blood, these medicines, ured chitis, coughs, s:ortness of bre ith, pains in the chest, 


E P PSs’ Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





a 
MESSRS. KELLY AND 93 
_ NEW works. _ 





Now published, 


LONDON DIRECTORY for 1836, 


HANTS, WILTS, and DORSET. 


BRISTOL and 
GLOUCESTER, HERMON ON TTBS of 


BEDS, HUNTS, and NORTHANTs. 


The POST OF 
cat cone FICE DIRECTORY of 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE-B00K 


for 1886. (69th Edition.) 4s, 


HANDBOOK to th 
and OFFICI Rabat sie —4 LANDED 


The INCORPORATED Lay 
SOUIRTY'S CALENDAR and LW Digee. 


NORTHERN TOWNS DIRECTORIgg 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBERL 
(Towns of), including MIDDLESBROUGH, 2a, 


Messrs. KELLY and C0. have algo 
ublished the following London and Suburban 
uocal Directories, price 1s 6d each, which the 

London Press have noticed as follows: = 

** Few dwellers in the suburbs will probably car, 
be without.”—Daily News, peonably caret 

“A highly commendable arrangement, ani i 
is hoped the public will appreciate.” —Spectator. ”" 

“ Will be found very useful.’”’—Era, 

“Its accuracy as tested by us during the year; 
wonderful. Messrs. Kelly provides series of Subene, 
Directories, got up in similar style and at a moderate 
cost.’’—Nonconfurmis*. 


SECTIONS. Price ls 6d. 

No. 1.—STOKE_ NEWINGTON, CLAPTON, stax. 
a 

, 2.—HIGHGATE, HIGHBURY, HOL 
‘ and FINSBURY PARK. — 
N (ST. MARY'S and sf. 

PETER’S) and CANONBURY. 

,. 4—CAMDEN and KENTISH TOWNS. 
‘} 5.—CAMBERWELL, PECKHAM, and EAS? 


DULWICH. 
» 6.—KENNINGTON, SOUTH LAMBETH 
CLAPHAM, and BATTERSEA, i 
»» 7.—STRATFORD, FOREST GATE, LEYTON, 
LEYTONSTONE, WALTHAMSTOW, and 
PLAISTOW. 
»» 8.—BRIXTON, STOCKWELL, HERNE HILL, 
DULWICH, BALHAM, and STREAT. 


HAM. 

»» 9.—FOREST HILL, CATFORD, SYDENHAM, 
NORWOOD, and ANERLEY. 

», 10.—WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, TOOTING, 
ROEHAMPTON, PUTNEY, BARNES, 
MORTLAKE, KEW, and RICHMOND, 

», 11.—DEPTFORD, GREENWICH, BLACK. 
ann” LEE, LEWISHAM, and WOOL- 


», 12.—ACTON, EALING, CHISWICK, BRENT- 
FORD, and HANWELL. 

», 13.—BAYSWATER, PADDINGTON, KILBOURY, 
NOTTING HILL, aud QUEEN’S PARK 


NEW EDI aia intial COMPILING 


No. 1.—STOKE NEWINGTON, CLAPTON, STAM- 
FORD HILL, &c. 

» 2—HIGHGATK, HIGHBURY, HOLLOWAY, 
and FINSBURY PARK. 

»» 3—ISLINGTON (ST. MARY’S and ST. 
PETER’S) and CANONBURY. 

» 4.—CAMDEN and KENTISH TOWNS; andof 

Ke 1t,—DALSTON, HACKNEY, OLD FORD, and 


LONDON SOCIETY. A Monthly 
Magazine of Interesting and Amusing Literature. 
Pricels. In the January number a series of Six 
Original Plays was commenced, specially adapted 
to Private Theatricals. By the Author of “Box 
and Cox.”’ 


WOVEN in DARKNESS. By W. W. 
Fenn. 2 vols., price 24s. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ These two vo'umes touch on many interesting sal 
jects, and from first to last are thoroughly worth 
reading.”’—Morning Post. 

“ It would not be easy to name a book of the season 
better adapted for reading when evenings h ‘ve draw 
in, and the ‘breath of winter,’ coming from ‘fer 
away,’ makes the firesite corner once more welcome. 
—Daily News. 


KELLY and CO., 
51 GREAT QUEEN STRERT, W.C. 
RY’S 
URE 
b eteniieapicns: 
{OCOA. 
‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as 4 


substiture for tea for young persons.”’—Sir Cas. 4. 
CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 





cor jc intly, are irresi tib'e. rheumatism ; and tast> pleas: ntly.—Sold at 1s 14d. 
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poPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


ADY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LGRIM. By Ma 
VE the ae of ‘‘ Queenie,” “ | Benes 
a Girl,” &. 3 vols. 
The FAVOURITE of FORTUNE. 
B 


Eza Curtis (Shirley Smith), Author of “ All 
- Herself,” “ His Last Stake.” 3 vols. 


VENGEANCE is MINE By 


Euiza Pomtarn, Author of “ Hope Deferred,” &c. 


3 vols. 


JNTIL the DAY BREAKS. By 


Author of ‘ Restored,” “Soa 


xoW RE 


Emity SPENDER, 
and He'r.”” 3 vols. 


AFAIR MAID. By F. W. Robin- 


sox, Author of ‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 


3 vols. 


WON by WAITING. By Edna 
Lyati, Author of “Donovan,” ‘‘ We Two,” &c, 
New and R vised Edition, in 1 vol., 63. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Ready this day, price 6:. 
THE THEORY OF BIMETALLISM, 
AND THE EFFECTS 
OF THE PARTIAL 
DEMONETISATION OF SILVER ON 
ENGLAND AND INDIA. 
By D. BARBOUR, 
Financial Secretary to the Government of India. 





CASSELL and COMPANY (Limited), 
Ludgate Hill, L ndon. 





rice 53, crown 8vo, c’oth. 
{HRISTIAN BELIEFS. 
Reconsidered in the Light of Modern Thought. 
By the Rev. GeorGe Henstow, M.A., FL. S., &e. 

“Since I read ‘ Ecce Homo,’ I have not met with 
any work which his struck me as more interesting, 
more original, or more suzgestive. It placzs 
Christianity on a more reasonable basis than I have 
ever seen it placed before.’”’—Prof. G, J. ROMANES. 

“Every chapter is so rich in intere-ting informa- 
tion, and every paragraph so logically c nnect2d with 
the preceding, that we could hardly decide which 
would best give a fair, not to speak of an adequate, 
idea of the author’s views, of the light he sheds on 
all he tcuches, of the vigour and lucidity of his style, 
or of the truly Christian spirit that breathes in 
every line he writes.” —Scottish Review. 

“The reader will find these subjects discussed with 
great vigour and freshness by one who has been 
thoroughly trained in the methods of scientific in- 
vestigation, and who, while strongly adhering to the 
doctrine of evolution, is a firm believer in Christianity 
as @ supernatural Revelation.’—Prebendary Row 
(in Contemporary Review, June, 1884). 

London: F. NorGaTE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden, 


TWO LONDON DOORWAYS.—See 

the BUILDER for March 13th (price 44, by post, 
4}d; Annual Subscription, 19s); also Measured Draw- 
ings and Sketches of Grantham Church ; Fifteenth 
Century Italian Ornament.—Let‘er from Paris.— 
Mouldings (with [llustrations), by Mr. G. Aitchison, 
A.R.A.—The Philosophy of Building Materials, by 
Professor Kerrx—A Relic of Wren’s Wor'.-—Building 
Stones (Student’s Column), &c.—16 Catherine Street, 
aud all Newsmen. 


; 1s, by post en receipt of twelve stam 2. ; 

\J OSE and THROAT DISEASES. By 
| George Moore, M.D. Also, ENLARGED 

TONSILS CURABLE WITHOUT CUITING. 1s. 
London: James Epps and Cov., 170 Piceadil’y. 

For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


4 SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 28 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
Subscriptions—From ONE GUINEA per annuin. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





And upwards of the following Books are now in circulation :— 


Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters to his Sister—Life of Frank Buckland—Greville’s 
Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria—Oceana, by J. A. Froude—Life of George 
Eliot—Society in London, by a Foreign Resident—General Gordon’s Journals at 
Kartounm—Memoirs of Lovd Malmesbury—King Solomon's Mines, by H. Rider 
Haggard. 





FIVE HUNDRED COPIES 


And upwards of the following Books are now in circulation :— 
From Korti to Khartum, by Sir Charles W. Wilson—Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, by Professor Henry Drummond—Life of Frederick Denison Maurice— 
Recollections of Edmund Yates—Lady Brassey's Voyage in the Tropics—Life of 
Thomas Carlyle, by J. A. Froude—Wanderings in China, by Miss Gordon Cumming 
—The Congo, by H. M. Stunley—Three Years of Arctie Service, by Lieutenant A. 
W. Greely—Colonel Enderby’s Wife, by Lucas Malet—Diana of the Crossways, by 
Geo. Meredith—Ishinael, and Wyllard’s Weird, by Miss Braddon—Mrs. Dymond, by 
Miss Thackeray—An American Politician, A Roman Singer, and Zoroaster, by F. 
Marion Crawford—Tommy Upmore, by Rk. D. Blackmore—We Two, Donovan, and 
In the Golden Days, by Edna Lywll—Miss Tommy, by Mrs. G. L. Craik. 


Surplus Copies, in sound condition, are already or will shortly be offered 
for Sale in Catalogue No. I. (see below). 


C HEA P BGO EK ®@. 
THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE :— 
1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly Reduced Prices. 
2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


Many being now out of print. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 

CHEAPEST RATES TO 
THE WORLD. 


BOOKS SILIPPED AT ALL PARTS OF 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S “AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 
New Volume, price 2s, in cloth; or ls, in paper (1s 24, post free). 


PRUDENCE PALFREY. By T. B. Aldrich, 


Author of “ The Queen of Sheba,’”’ ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” &c. 
“Mr. Aldrich is, perhaps, entitled to stand at the head of American humourists.’’—Athenwum, 








Detailed List of the Series post free from 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Presipgnt—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C B. 
Trustres.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

CoMMITTEF. F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., H. W. Freeland, E-q., Sydney Gedge, Exq., Edmund 
Gosse, Esq., F. Hariison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.RS, C. M. Kennedy, tsq., C.B., A. Lang, E<q., D.C. 
Lathbury, Esq , Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. M»xwe!l uyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Munk, Edward Peacock, Esq., F. 
Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Rom wes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Le-lie Stephan, Esq., the Dean 
of Westminster. . 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Couutry, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 58 ; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


" % 
An IRONBOUND CITY; or, Five Months 
of Peril and Privation. By Joun Avaustvs O’SHea, Author of “ Leaves 
from the Life of a Special Correspondent,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“There is a cheery frankness about Mr. O’Shei which is quite delightful.””— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Although Mr. O’Shea is vivacious, amusing, sometimes even rollickinz, he 











writes with abundant sympathy...... -Mr. O’Shea describes historic scenes wi ith 
vigonr and animation, end the ceca onal gritcness of his humour well sets of 
his lighter touche 12S St, James's Gazette 
The LETTERS of GEORGE SAND. Edited, 
and with a eraphy of George Sand, by Lepos pp Beavront. 5 vols, Svo, 
with 6 Portr s, 6s, 
*‘ Charming, entertaining, interesting, instructive.’—World 


© Their intrinsic intere-t, the lirze additions that they make to the knowledze 
of the author’s character, the varied scenes and the numerous attractive 
personalities that they bring before us, can neither escape the notice nor dis- 
appoint the expectatic n of the reider.”—Athenrum, 

“The work is the most important one of the kind which has appeared in 
France since the publication of the correspondence of Madame de Ré mus at, 
a9 the letters of George Sand must f ed a higher place.”’—Bookseller, 

** Any reader who has ouce felt the fascination of this wonderful woman will 
find it hard to lea H 


ive off 1ead.ng her letters. They are excellently rcadable. 











Daily News. 
GLADSTONE’ 5 HOUSE of COMMONS. Rad 
T. P. O’Conn M.P. Demy 8vo, 123 6d. 
** Reealls viv os: the eventfal scenes of the late memorab'e Parliame To the 


historian of the future such volumes will be invaluable.”’—Graphic. 


ROBERTSON of BRIGHTON. With some 


Notices of his Time: and Contemporaries. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD. Post 
8v0, 93. 
* A volume which from first to last docs not include one Cull page.”’—Literary 
World 
World, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Author 


of “ Phyllis,” &c. 3 vols. [Nea 


7. 
ween. 


A REIGNING FAVOURITE. By Annie 


Tuomas (Mrs. Penper Cupuip). 3 vols. 


IN a SILVER SEA. By B. L. Farjeon. 


3 vols. 


Nothing of its k'nd conld be better than the prolozne, which is a veritable gem 
of narration, wrought with power and delicacy...... The strongest points of interest 
are those which awaken sympathy for wrongs endured by womankin«, and it 
would be difficult to over-praise the trne and unaffected pathos runnin: through 
these pages of mimie histery. One character- that of a dwarf named Kanf— 
might alone make the fortune of a far less des_rving nove'.’’— Daily Telegraph, 


SPIDERS and FLIES. By Percy Fendall. 


3 vols. 





“His style is easy and his faud of humour by no means small,”’—Whiitehall 
Review, 

*©A clever, thongh s mewhat ey 
repulsive in his h and 
treatment......The ¢ 
enlists our sympat coe 





‘eal novel......There is noth’ng morbid or 
of a theme which might e: isily have lent itself to realistic 


> hero be is well drawn and c_nsistent, ard 
itlunamum, 


A LIFE’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. H. Lovett- 


CAMERON. 2 vols. 






“Pretty and pathetic...... er plot i: bright and cheerful.”’—Athen rum. 


NEW NOVELS.—Price 1s each. 
OLIVER’S BRIDE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


** A perfect gem.”’—Vanity Fair, 


A DEADLY ERRAND. By Max Hillary 
The DARK HOUSE. By G. Manville Fenn. 
EVE at the WHEEL: a Story of Three 


Hundred Virgios. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
NEW EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
As in a LOOKING-GLASS. By F. C. Philips. 
Third Edit‘or, crown 8yo, with a Frontispiece hy Gordon Browne, 6: 
“* Mr. Philips’s story is a work of art, and, being much superior to the ronzh 
sketches of an average novelist, it discharge: the true functions of every work of 


art, by representing things as they actually are, and teaching the observer to 
discriminate between appear neces and realities.” —Saturday Review, 


The SACRED NUGGET. ByB.L. Farjeon. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“fA capital novel......If charms aud enthrals the reader.”’—West «iin ter Review, 
BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6J, 


SNOWBOUND at EAGLE’S. By Bret 


Harve. 





$$ 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & gop 
NEW BOOKS. 


FORTUNE’S WHEEL, By Alex. Inng 


SHanp, Author of “Against Time,” Lett ers from Wet T 
Or igivally publisbed in Blickwood’s Magazine, 3 vols. post 8:9 oon ” &, 


253 
“This is a delightful novel. It is the book of a man of travel, re ving 









imagination, who contempl: ites life genially on its bright side, and in ~~ 
exper ience good people vastly outnumber “ e bal, l the tr agin is une sw 
nésligeable.....04 At the sum: time, there is no dearth of novel and telling “hie 
; ep sodes.” 
—Times. D sodes, 


“The attraction of the hook lies in characters......and in the a Josoriptj 
Highland scene and life in the tre pics, Loth of whic sh are vivie ly iy porteayed by 
one who evidentiy keen!y appreciates the beauties of nat sy ‘ 
oad evidentiy y ap} uuties ¢ ture. ’—St, James's 

“The story is cleverly told, with a brightness of bene 
workmanship that are not at all common; there 
picturesque dese: iption, and the personage 
—Se_tsman, 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated 


English Verse by Sir Trroporr Martin, K.O.B. 














and a deftres *8 of literary 
is plenty of incident and 
are drawn with breacth ¢ and vigour? 


into 


4 ART I. Eighth ¥d'tion, feap. Svo, 33 6d. 
ART If. Feap. 8vo, 63, 


This diy, 


HISTORY of a WEEK. By L. B. Walford, 


Anthor of “Mr Smith,” vrs Ol me Daughters,” The B baby's Grand. 
mother,” &¢e. Crown 8yo. 5s. [ Next week, 


WANDERINGS inCHINA. ByC. F. Gordon 


Cum™ 
9° 





sG, With Portrait of the Author, and numerous I'lustrations, 2 vols, 





8vo, 





“Wo ee yw of no book of trivel whiel tche: so graphically ‘the heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings. whether in oy welt zeitics of the South or 
in dirt-begrimed Peking, as Miss Gordon Cummming’s new work.’’—Athenewm, 

“Miss Gordon Cumming’s journal should stand in the very first rank of books 
of travel; for it isalways interesting, often amusing, and fall of valuable informa. 
tion g athered at first he and. ... She bas written many good books, and this is one 
of the very best of them,” St. Jamis’s Gazette. 

“It is one of the most infor ming ho sok? on China that has ¢ * eon written in 
Englich......4 A work picked’ ful of interesting facts about ‘acta: rai e3’ in China, 
and most readable and entertaining from beginning to end,’—C an temporary 
Review. 


WAYFARERS. By U. Ashworth Taylor, 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s. [Next week, 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. By 


Iusert KE, H. JeERNINGHAM,. Crown 8yo. 











[Immediately, 


HOBBES. Being the New Volume of 


Phi ilosophical Classics for English Readers. By G. Croom RoseErtson, Grote 
Professor of Philosophy of Mind ant Logic ii University College, London, 
With Port: ait, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Law ess, Author of “ A Chelsea Householder,” “ A Millionaire’s Cousin,” 2 
vols. post 8vo, 17s, 
**A very remarkable Irish taie. It has humour, it has style 
sympathy.” —Daily News, 
“Tt sets forth a picture of the Irish peasant as he is, which is more striking 
and extraordinary than anything, so far as we know, that has been told of him 


before .....The characters in this powerful book are few, but very strongly indie 
cated.” —Spectator, 





, and sense, and 


“At atime when the eyes of all men are turned upon Ireland, a vivid and 
striking picture of the Irish peasant as he reilly is—a deseription coloured by 
no political or partisan motive—is doubly valuable. That Parliamen’ary stalk 
ing-horse, of which sv much is said and so little known here, appears to ns faith 
fully represented by a skilful hand, and with fall knowledge of the subject.”— 
St. James’s Gazette. 

“We have not read for years a novel which p'eased us better than ‘ Hurrish,’ 
It abounds with magnificent word-paintivgs, indeed we may say with well-filled 
picture-gal'eries......Not only the Cabinet but all the reading public of both 
islands ought to read the book.’’—Dublin Mail, 


CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the NEW? 


By George Marueson, M.A., D.D. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
** His reasoning is lu:id and coherent, and he manifests considerable ingenuity 
in turning the elge of Mr. Spencer's objections aginst himzel*,’—Saturday 
Review. 














CATTLE and CATTLE-BREEDERS. By 


Witiam M‘Comais, M.P., Tillyfour, New and Revised Edition. To which 
is added a Memoir of the gather, by JAMES MACDONALD, Editor of the 
Live Stock Journal. Crown 8¥0. [Immediately. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


being Practical Directions f r the Proparation, Cultu:e, and Arrangement 
of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the year round, With Engraved and 
Colonred Plans. By Davip THomsoN, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. New Edition, Enlarged, crown Svo, 7s 61. 


“We are acquainted with the results produes a by the able author, as well as 





with his book, and therefore can pronounce the book the best en the ‘subje ct yet 
written or likely to be written for a long time to come.” —Tie Field. 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE under 


GLASS. By the Same. New Edition, Revised and En’arged, with Illustra 
tions, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ His book is one that ought to bein the hands of every gardener, of every 
amateur fruit-grower, and, indeed, of every one who desires tu know the best that 
can be known on the ‘subject.”—Scetsman. 


A BOOK about ROSES. How to Grow 


and Show Them. By the Rev. Canon Hor. Ninth Edition, Revised, 33 6d. 
“« His work may now be consid: red the most complete guide to this interesting 
branch of floricultural art.’’—Saturday Review, 


“At once charming ‘and instructive......The practical questions of position, 
soil, manure, and selection are carefully and exhaustively treated,”’—Standard, 





WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
o 6 EB A N A; 
Or, England and her Colonies. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Au-hor and Lord Elphinstone. 8vo, 18s, 


THE TIMES. one, sista te 
at value of Mr. Froude’s volume is that in his outspoken fashion he 
Pdi on colonial matters before it is too late...... He made it his business 
elig a what are the really practicable links by which some sort of Imperial 
Le sete may be loosely yet indissolubly knotted together, There, as we say, 
ane p litical value of the volume. But, though serious, it is anything 
i han heavy reading...... He gives a succession of vivid descriptions of semi- 
peal scenes aud colonial life and manners.” 
SPECTATOR. ee , 
raland unstraiaed elevation of thought and disquisition upon the great 
ott roblems of the diy, an ease and deftneas of descriptive power beyond 
jm ~ save that of a consummate man of the world,—all these and many other 
auy P ‘s combine, we think, to mark ‘ Oceana’ as belonging henceforward 


teristics ( oe 
oot English language and the English family throughout the world. 


LANDLORDS and ‘ALLOTMENTS. The 


History and Present Con‘ition of the Allotment System. By the Ear! of 
OxsLow. Honorary Secretary of the Land and Glebe Owners’ Association 
for the Voluntary Extension of the Allotment System. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A New Transla- 


the Hebrew, in which the Constituent Elements of the Text are 
separated, to which is added an attempted Restoration of the Original 
Documents used by the latest Revi-er. By Francois LENORMANT, Member 
of the Institute, Translated from the French, with Iatroduction, &., by the 
‘Author of “ Mankind, their Origin aud Destiny.” 8vo, 10s 6d. 


WHY I WOULD DISESTABLISH. Edited 


by AnDREW REID, Editor of ‘‘ Why I am a Liberal.’? Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
CONTRIBUTORS, 

Joseph Arch, M.P. SCOTLAND. 

G. Osborne Morgan, M.P. | Professor Calderwood. 

Ciarles Bradlaugh, M.P. | Principal Cuirns, 

Si iscoe, M.P. A. Taylor Innes. 

; ear, M.P. WALES. 

W. Cornwallis West, M.P. | Professor Rowlands. 

H. L. W. Lawson, M.P. Professor Hugh Williams. 


&e. 
EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


The EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E. E. 


Morris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of English, &c., in the 
University of Melbourne, Australia, With 9 Maps, feap., 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“An adwirable summary of Lnglish and European affairs, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the close of the War ot the Austrian Succession. No incident of im- 
portance—we tad almost said no anecdote—is omitted.”—St. James's Gazette. 


A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 


By F. Max Mutter. New and Abridged Edition, Accented and Trans- 
literated throughout, with a Chapter on Syntax and an Appendix on Classical 
Metres. By A. A. MacDoneLt, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 63. 


LIFE of JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. By his 


Wire, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. By Andrew 


Lang. Feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By 


Henry Dunning Mactirop, M.A., Author of “ The Flements of Banking,’’ 
&e. 2vols, Vol. IL, Part I, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SAVOURIES ala MODE. By Mrs. De Salis. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, boards. 
NEW POEMS BY G. F. ARMSTRONG. 


STORIES of WICKLOW. By George 


Francis ArmstTroNG, M.A., D.Lit. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


tion from 


C. H. Spurgeon. 

Joseph Parker. 

Newman Hall. | 
| 













Edward White. 
Charles Williams. 
W. Blake Odgers. 
Marmaduke Miller. 





NEW NOVELS. 
LOVE’S MARTYR. By Miss Laurence Alma 


Tapema, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Colonel CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. By 


Frora L, £Haw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 2]s. 
“Tt is not so much that this novel is out of the common way, as that it is very 
£ood indeed in the common way.’’—Academy. 


NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Rozert Louis Srevenson. Fcap. Svo, 1s, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 
“It is, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work 
at once so weirdly imaginative in conception, and so faultlessly ingenious in con- 
i as this little tale, which can be read with ease in a couple of hours.’’— 
Jademy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


Price 1s each, sewed ; 1s 6d each, cloth. 


The WARDEN. By Anthony Trollope. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, 


WARD AND LOCK’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY 


LITERARY TREASURES. 


Edited by G. T. BETTANY, M.A. 


Price, in Wrappers, THREEPENCE; in neat cloth, SIXPENCE, 


The life of a people may be read in its books. What a man reads determines 
very much what he is, The youth’s reading brings forth the man’s acting. Home 
life is knit together by reading and digesting the best thoughts of the best men, 
which are the richest legacy of great minds to mankind, 


The barriers of the past are removed. Books are no longer chained, hidden, 
costly, inaccessible, The best books of the mighty dead, those which have 
proved their worth to millions, are the cheapest; and Messrs. Warp, Locg, and 
Co. may justly claim a foremost position among the pioneers of cheap literature. 
Their shilling books of poetry, religion, philosophy, history, and fiction are un- 
surpassed for cheapness ; their shilling dictionaries are unrivalled ; their complete 
editions of popular poets, historians, philosophers, and e:sayists have hitherto 
been the principal channels through which those of limited means could obtain 
them. From their Shilling Self-Instructor to their great Dictionaries of Uni- 
versal Information, and their Universal Instructor, all their books have been 
characterised by remarkable cheapness and excellence. Their Sixpenny Series 
of Original Science Primers, by eminent authorities in science, has been without 
a rival; while the sale of many millions of their penny books of biography, 
poetry, and fiction sufficiently attests their efforts and tacir success in meeting 
every taste ond accommodating every pocket. 


The recent enormous spread of popular edu*ation among vast numbers hitherto 
destitute of books has increased the reading public incaleulably, while it has not 
yet filled their pockets. Recognising the necessity for still further efforts to 
provide entertaining and instructive reading for thoze whose taste has been created 
in the Board Schools by the recital of poems and the reading of extracts from the 
best authors, Messrs. Warp, Lock, and Co. have decided to make a great effort 
to produce a truly Poputar Liprary of the best Lirerary Treasures to be 
found in the English language. While the best authors of all nations will be 
included in the Popular Library, it is certain thet the wonderfully rich stores of 
English Clas:ic authors will furnish a large proportion to the list. 

The volumes of the Popular Library will contain from 128 to 160 octavo pages, 
well and clearly printed on good paper, and will be sold at the low price of Six- 
pence, bound in cloth, or Threepence in attractive paper covers. Thus it will be 
possible for every man, woman, or child who can spare an odd threepence, to 
purchase a choice book, which may be a source of pleasure, education, and profit 
for a lifetime. And thus a complete Library of ONE HUNDRED LITERARY 
TREASURES may be accumulated for 25s, or less than SIXPENCE PER WEEK 
for ONE YEAR, 

The Popular Library will be carefully supervised and ediled by Mr, G. T. 
Berrany, M.A., B.Sc., of Caius College, Cambridge. Suitable introductions and 
sketches of the anthors of the books brought out will be supplied, and with this 
object the aid of a number of gentlemen eminent in their respective departments 
will be secured. 


VOLUME I. will be PUBLISHED on MARCH 15th, 


and will consist of 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN 


AND 


ENGLISH TRAITS. 


To be followed at weekly intervals by :— 


MACAULAY: Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, and other 
[March 22nd, 


nw 


Essays. 


3. PLUTARCH: Lives of Alexander the Great, Julius Casar, 
and Pompey. [March 29th, 


With Introduction by 
[April 5th, 


4, LOCKE: Thoughts on Education. 


Professor BLACKIE, 


DE QUINCEY: Confessions of an Opium Eater, and 


Letters to a Young Man whose Education has been Neglected. 
LApril 12th, 


LONGFELLOW: Voices of the Night, Tales of a Wayside 


Inn, and Miscellaneous Poems. [April 19th, 


ao 


a 


*,* Other Volumes ave in active preparation, 


To be obtained of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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CO.’S PUBLIC ATIONS 





A STORY OF SOCIALIST 


Will be ready in a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DE M O S. 


LIFE IN ENGLAND. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, ” 
On March 26th, royal 8vo, 123 64, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 1) 


Votume VI. (BOTTOMLEY—BROWELL) or THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume VII. will be published on July Ist, and the subsequent volumes at a of three months, 
From the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW notice of VOLUME V. : & 


“ The fifth volume of ‘ The Dictionary of Nation»l Biography’ 
Boswell; and others of some importauce are those on Admiral 
Maunde Thompson. 
before.” 


carries the work down as far as ‘ Bot.’ 
lake, by Professor Laughton, on Hector Boece, by 
The work continues to be characterised by the same careful reliance on original authorities, and the same succin-t and effective fr by..0 


One of its best articles is Mr. Leslie Stephen's on. 
Mr. Aiueas Mackay, on St. Bonifase, sy 


‘ts 





In 26 vols. large 8vo, each 10s 6d. 


THE “STANDARD” 


COMPLETE WORKS _ OF 


EDITION OF THE 
W. M. THACKERAY, 


THIS EDITION HAS BEEN PRINTED FROM NEW TYPE ON FINE PAPER; IT CONTAINS TWO VOLUMES OF W, yy, 
THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS, AND WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE EDITION 
DE LUXE, IT IS THE LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST EDITION THAT HAS BEEN PUBLISHED 





The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By 


Lesire STEPHEN. Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, with two Steel Por- 
traits, 12s 6d. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. 


By the late Frank Buckianp. Second Edition, with Portrait and Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 12s 6¢, 


————, 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 


Brother-in-Law, Grorce CO. Bompas, Editor of ‘‘ Notes and Jottings 
Animal Life.” Twelfth Edition, large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 128 6d, 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs, 


Ricumonpd Ritcute). Large crown 8vo, 12: 6d. 





WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 
RIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical 
Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vo, 163. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. By Leslie 
SterHen. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 93, 
ConTENTS :—Defoe’s Novels; Richardson’s Novels ; Po 
Elwin’s Edition of Pope; Some Words about Sir Walter 
thorne ; Balzac’s Novels; De Quincey. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 
Edition, crown 8vo, 93. 
Contents :—Sir Thomas Browne; Jonathan Edwards; William Law; Horace 
Walpole; Dr. Joknson’s Writings; Crabbe’s Poetry; William Hazlitt; Mr. 
Disraeli’s Novels. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Third Series. 
9s. 
ConTENTs: — Massinger; Fielding; Cowper and Rousseau; Edinburgh 


Reviewers ; Wordsworth’s Ethics; Landor; Macaulay ; Charlotte Bronté ; 
Kingsley, 


e as a Moralist; Mr. 
tt; Nathaniel Haw- 


Second 


Crown 8vo, 


WORKS BY JOIN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY: 

AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 

The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, demy Svo, 16s. 

The FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 163, 

ITALIAN LITERATURE, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Second Series. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 
Edition, crown 8vo, 9s 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. Crown 8vo, 


with a Frontispiece, 10s 6d. 
ANIMA FIGURA. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’ S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 
RAMA. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONARROTI and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now tor the first time 
translated into Khymed English. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





Second 





—_—_—___.. 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
5 vols. Fourteevth Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 30s, 
AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Nineteenth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d ; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette, 
FIRST SERIES. Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 83 64, 
*,* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 64. 
SECOND SHRIES. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 64; gilt edyes, 83 61. 
* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, ’33 6d. 


WORKS BY ROBERT BRO WNING. 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Uniform Edition, 6 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s each. 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Se Kighth Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 
s 6d. 


*,* New and Cheaper Kdition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
SECOND SERI ES. Third Edition, crown 8v0, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 
*,* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. Third Edition, fcap. 
v0, 53. 
JOCOSERIA. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
FIRST SERIES. Second Fadition, feap. 8vo, 53. 
SECOND SERIKS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s 
LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 
The AGAMEMNON of ASCHYLUS. Transcribed 
by RoBERT BrowninG. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW he WORKED in DIS- 
TEMPER. With other Poems. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The INN ALBUM. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 
BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; including a Tran- 
script from Euripides, Third Edition, feap. vo, 53. 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; including a Tran- 
— from Euripides. Being the Last Adv enture of Balaustion. Feap. 8v0, 


FIFINE at the FAIR. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR 
of SOCIETY. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The RING and the BOOK. Second Edition, 4 vols. 


feap. 8vo, 5s each 





N E W N 


o V¢@ «. 


At ALL the LIBRARIES, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


Mrs. PETER HOWARD. By the Author of “The Parish of Hilby.” 





*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. WILL BE HAPPY TO FORWARD POST FREE, ON APPLICATION, A CATALOGUE OF 


THEIR PUBLICATIONS, 


CONTAINING LISTS OF WORKS BY W. M. THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, 


Mrs. BROWNING, JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. 


HARE, LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir "A. HELPS, G. 
the BRONTE SISTERS, AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS AND LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


H. LEWES, Mrs. GASKELL, 











Lonxpon : Printed by JoHN CampBELt, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by ‘him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, a aforesaid, Saturday, March 13th, 1886, 








































